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THE COLLEGE CONTROVERSY 


| ome the past several weeks the 
editor has read six books dealing 
with the problems of higher education. 
Half of these books' defend the role of 
the college as a transmitter of the 
cultural heritage, while the other 
three? insist that the college must 
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focus on the needs of the individual. 
These six volumes (and there are 
others like them) indicate the leaven 
that is working in our institutions of 
higher learning. It would, however, be 
a mistake to say that the excitement 
is a consequence of the war, because 
back in 1932 Part II of the Thirty- 
first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, entitled 
Changes and Experiments in Liberal- 
Aris Education, described more than 
a hundred curriculum experiments 
which were in effect at that time. 
Students of secondary education 
will find little that is new in the argu- 
ments advanced by those who believe 
that the college should concentrate on 
transmitting the cultural heritage and 
by those who contend that the cur- 
riculum of higher education should 
meet directly the needs of the indi- 
vidual. The arguments will not be new 
because they represent extensions of 
the analogous arguments that have 
been used to defend or to attack vari- 
ous practices at the secondary level. 
In a rough sense, those who insist that 
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the college limit its efforts to passing 
on the cream of the cultural heritage 
are the essentialists, while the defend- 
ers of the other view are the progres- 
sives. Neither group will like its tag, 
but the editor will use these two terms 
in this discussion in order to avoid 
circumlocution. 

It is easy to exaggerate the differ- 
ences between the two groups. As a 
matter of fact, they have much in 
common. For example, both the es- 
sentialists and the progressives in 
higher education agree rather closely 
in their descriptions of the type of 
person they would like to see result 
from a four-year stay in a college. 
They agree, too, in the faith that they 
have in education. Both are decided- 
ly environmentalists in their interpre- 
tation of cultural improvement and 
would agree with Greene that “the 
importance of liberal education for 
American democracy can hardly be 
exaggerated.”’ No one has more faith 
in the beneficent consequences of the 
right sort of education than President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 

A third important conviction which 
the collegiate essentialists and pro- 
gressives share is their disillusionment 
with the current variety of college 
education. They unite in criticizing 
the credit system, the intellectual 
sterility of many college courses, their 
“alphabetical” organization, and the 
general failure of colleges as we know 
them to bring about much change in 
the lives of American young people. 
The late President Coffman repre- 
sented the judgments of both groups 
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when he wrote the following para- 
graph, which is quoted by Spafford. 


I am interested . .. . in a reorganization of 
our educational program which will serve 
students who desire to come face to face with 
the problems upon which they must exercise 
judgment later on. Such a college will not 
leave the synthesis of learning to chance but 
it will through its very offerings and the 
manner of their presentation help to show 
that learning is not made up entirely of 
disparate elements. I believe that it is almost 
impossible for a student to get a liberal edu- 
cation any more, due largely to the fact that 
knowledge has been so attenuated that only 
fragments and pieces are presented in any 
course. So that while we are studying the 
students themselves and trying to learn 
what we can about them, we are at the same 
time working with materials and techniques 
in the hope that we can show that liberal or 
general education is not a myth but some- 
thing that can be realized. 


A fourth similarity is emotional 
and is implied by the fact that the 
progressives and the essentialists who 
dispute about the college curriculum 
show a measure of contempt for each 
other. Each is apt to set up a straw- 
man version of what the other advo- 
cates and then, with a great verbal 
flurry, annihilate the effigy. The es- 
sentialists are the more arrogant, in 
part because they sense that the long- 
time drift of educational events in 
America is somewhat against them. 
The progressives are fearful, too, but 
their fear is of a different quality. 
They cannot match their adversaries 
in quoting the classics (Mr. Van Dor- 
en’s index cites the following author- 
ities the number of times indicated: 
St. Augustine, 5; Comenius, 9; Dante, 
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5; John Dewey, 4; John Locke, 6; 


Cardinal Newman, 6; Pascal, 16; 
Plato, 13; Shakespeare, 9; and Soc- 
rates, 11), and advocating a college 
curriculum without being able to de- 
fend it with quotations from the 
great books is embarrassing. 

It would be unwise to stop the com- 
parison here, however, and leave the 
impression that there are not funda- 
mental differences between those who 
advocate a college curriculum con- 
sisting largely in great books and 
discipline ancillary to the reading 
thereof, as does Van Doren, for ex- 
ample, and those who believe that the 
college should give the individual im- 
mediate help with his personal prob- 
lems. One of the fundamental differ- 
ences has to do with the relative em- 
phasis that should be placed upon 
contributing to the happiness of the 
individual on the one hand or teach- 
ing the values of the culture on the 
other. Any careful examination of 
this issue reveals that the implied 
courses of action are not mutually 
exclusive or necessarily in conflict. 
A culture that has values worth main- 
taining is one that makes possible the 
happiness of its denizens. Similarly, 
great numbers of happy, adequately 
adjusted people imply a culture that 
has developed defensible traditions. 

Even granting this, college teachers 
and administrators who are at widely 
separated points on the continuum 
the extremes of which represent the 
culture and the individual, work for 
different types of curriculums. The 
progressive group puts great stress on 
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meeting the needs of the individual, 
although recognition is given the fact 
that these needs are influenced by the 
culture. In Spafford’s book, Malcolm 
S. MacLean, first director of the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota, expresses this view thusly: 
We cannot know what, or when, or how 
to teach until we know well what society 
demands and, in the future, is likely to de- 
mand of those we teach, as persons, as family 
members, as workers, and as citizens. 


The essentialists imply that the 
needs of the individual are ephemeral, 
and they consequently talk and write 
constantly about the necessity for 
“transmitting the culture,” which is 
usually conceived of as the “liberal 
disciplines.” The report of the Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Learned Societies includes this state- 
ment: 

The conclusion which we believe this in- 
vestigation [into the form and content of 
liberal education] will sustain is that each of 
the major liberal disciplines has an essential 
contribution to make, but that none is of 
such a character and importance as to justify 
exclusive emphasis upon it at the expense of 
the others. Each will be found to have its 
own distinctive values and limitations; none 
can be ignored with impunity, and none 
should be allowed to monopolize the atten- 
tion of the student. 


The liberal disciplines summarizing 
the heritage of. Western civilization 
are then identified as mathematics, 
the natural sciences, the social studies, 
and, lastly, the humanities, as a 
catchall. 

A second fundamental difference 
between these two groups of college 
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impression that there are not funda- 
mental differences between those who 
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educators—and one that results in 
their advocating different college cur- 
riculums—involves a definition of 
what constitutes a desirable learning 
experience on the college level. The 
essentialists imply that a good liberal 
education must be acquired chiefly 
through practicing the art of reading 
the great books. For example, Van 
Doren writes: 


The classics of our world, the great books, 
ancient and recent, in which the Western 
mind has worked and played, are more es- 
sential to a college than its buildings and its 
bells, or even perhaps its teachers; for these 
books are teachers from which every wise 
and witty man has learned what he knows. 


The progressives insist that, al- 
though reading is one important meth- 
od of learning, to confine the college 
curriculum to the reading of books is 


to fail to take advantage of much that 
we know about the importance of 
varied experiences. Spafford, describ- 
ing the resources for learning in the 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota, writes of art, writing, 
speech, and music laboratories; of 
reading materials and study guides; 
of visual and auditory aids; and of 
frequent and extensive use of the 
community as a source of firsthand 
experiences. The practice at Min- 
nesota was to employ whatever type 
of learning experience promised most 
in the way of desirable outcomes. 

A third difference between the 
essentialists and the progressives at 
the college level involves their views 
on curriculum organization. While 
there is no unanimity on this point in 
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either camp, those who argue for 
transmitting the cultural heritage 
directly are more likely to stress the 
importance of a logical organization 
of content. This logic usually takes 
the form of a chronological genesis or 
of going from the simple to the com- 
plex, as did the 1920 chemistry text- 
book with its initial chapter on the 
elements. The progressives, while 
equally concerned with organization, 
insist that the conventional, logical 
pattern is apt to be ineffective and 
that the only organization which has 
functional validity is organization of 
the individual’s experience, and this 
type of organization requires consider- 
ation of psychological as well as logical 
factors. 

As a consequence of these views the 
essentialists defend a curriculum of 
“subjects to be learned.” Greene asks: 
“What subjects [italics not in the 
original] are of sufficient cultural 
importance to merit inclusion in a 
liberal program of study?” The pro- 
gressives organize their college cur- 
riculum, in large part, about problems 
of living—the personal problems of 
students, home life, education, eu- 
thenics, vocational orientation, and 
socio-civic adjustment (see Ivol Spaf- 
ford and Others, op. cit., chaps. x-xiii). 
These educators would be willing to 
have a student begin his study of 
chemistry with “saponification” if 
this plan meant that he would bite 
into the field at a point where it had 
some significance for him. Later on, 
this same student would undoubtedly 
find it necessary to go back and learn 
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a great deal about more elementary 
chemistry concepts. This learning 
would, in turn, have psychological 
significance because it was prereq- 
uisite to work on a larger problem 
about which the learner was con- 
cerned. 

A fourth difference between the 
college teachers who are essentialists 
or progressives has to do with their 
concept of the learning process. The 
essentialists, implicitly at least, have 
a great deal of confidence in transfer 
of training. In Liberal Education Re- 
examined, President Wriston of 
Brown University writes: 

Mathematics was no more “useful” to a 
medieval monk or to a Renaissance painter, 
certainly no more apposite or appropriate, 
than it is to one who lives in a modern in- 
dustrial society. But there always has been, 
and always will be, need for rigorous think- 
ing, for thinking detached from self-interest. 
That is why mathematics has remained one 
of the fundamental disciplines. As one of the 
most precise and beautiful mental constructs 
of man it has its own intrinsic value, a value 
quite independent of considerations of utility. 


This quotation would leave the 
progressives unimpressed. They would 
not deny the existence of transfer of 
training, but they would contend that 
maximum transfer is apt to take place 
only when the learning occurs under 
circumstances somewhat like those 
that will attend its use. If mathemat- 
ics is to contribute to the understand- 
ing of social data, it should be learned 
in connection with attempts to under- 
stand social data. 

Another difference between the 
progressives and the essentialists at 


this educational level involves their 
attitude toward the practical man and 
the world of affairs. The essentialists 
are quite skeptical of kim and of it. 
President Hutchins, as quoted by 
Van Doren, has stated that the practi- 
cal men are “those who practice the 
errors of their forefathers.’’ The es- 
sentialists are similarly skeptical of 
firsthand experiences. They are some- 
what afraid of the market place. While 
they deny any complete dichotomy, 
they prefer the ivory tower, where one 
can really read a book, in the Morti- 
mer Adlerian sense, without distrac- 
tion. The progressives, as might be 
predicted, are comparably distrustful 
of the sheltered academic atmosphere. 
They would argue that, if a person is 
alert and intent on learning about 
people, he probably would get more 
out of spending ten minutes a day on 
the corner of Maxwell and Halsted 
Streets in Chicago than he would if he 
were to spend ten minutes a day read- 
ing Aristotle. 

When it comes actually to develop- 
ing their curriculum, the essentialists 
are most apt to work by a process of 
deduction. They begin with their con- 
cept of the good citizen and then, 
through a process of inference and 
deduction, arrive at some conclusion 
as to the type of higher education 
that this good citizen should have. 
The progressives (and this approach 
is abundantly illustrated in the three 
books from the University of Min- 
nesota Press) believe that the only 


way to find out whether or not a col-. 


lege curriculum is effective is to try it 
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and measure the consequences. They 
contend that, if it is insisted that 
reading the great books will result in 
great citizens, the only test of this 
hypothesis is to have a group of 
students read the books and then 
observe what sort of citizens they 
become. The essentialists say that 
this is not a hypothesis to be tested 
but that it is a self-evident truth. If 
the great citizens of the past have 
recorded their thoughts in the great 
books, then it is obvious that those 
who make these books a part of their 
being will be great citizens. 

A final difference between the pro- 
gressives and the essentialists as they 
go their separate paths on the college 
campus is the way in which each 
group defines an appropriate college 
population. The essentialists are apt 
to talk at length about those who 
should go to college, not about those 
who do go to college. They are dis- 
posed to develop a curriculum which 
is appropriate for “young people who 
are able to benefit from a college edu- 
cation.” The progressives (and again 
this is illustrated by the three vol- 
umes from the University of Min- 
nesota Press) insist that the responsi- 
bility of the college is to develop a 
curriculum for those students who 
come to it. Whereas the essentialists 
believe that the students should 
adapt to the curriculum, the pro- 
gressives contend that the curriculum 
should be adapted to the students. A 
corollary of this difference in point of 
view is that the essentialists are quite 
apt to argue for a curriculum which 
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is fixed and the same for all. The 
progressives are much more impressed 
by the great individual differences 
that they observe among college 
students, and they feel that, in con- 
sequence of these differences, the cur- 
riculum must be flexible and must 
provide many opportunities for adap- 
tation to individual needs and inter- 
ests. 

The writer of these notes feels that 
he has benefited from his recent read- 
ing about the higher learning in Amer- 
ica. He values the great books—at 
least those that he has read—and is 
convinced that a careful study of 
them contributes much to an under- 
standing of today’s problems. He is 
not, however, persuaded to a great- 
books college curriculum. His own 
experience precludes the conclusion 
that Van Doren makes: “A classic is 
always fresh, vernacular, sensible, and 
responsible.” The fact that most of 
these classics were written at a time 
when only the intellectual “upper- 
uppers” could read seems to have 
been overlooked in this contention. 
Those who argue, as does Van Doren, 
that the classics can be read with 
great profit by everyone are, as was 
Aristotle when he investigated the 
number of teeth in the human head, 
disdaining the only court of appeal 
that makes sense, namely, the people 
who try to read the books or, in the 
case of Aristotle’s “research,” the 
people who have the teeth. Plato and 
Cicero and Epictetus and Ptolemy 
and Descartes and Hume and Freud 
and Bentham and Marx and Veblen 
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were not writing for boys and girls in 
their late adolescence. They were 
writing primarily for their peers and 
exclusively for well-educated (?) and 
mature adults. Bright American 
young people can learn the words 
used by these authors, and, under the 
tutelage of distinguished teachers of 
broad experience like Mr. Van Doren, 
Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Buchanan, or Mr. 
Adler, they can reach some under- 
standing of what the words mean in 
terms of human experience. The 
editor believes that even reading 
Horatio Alger or the Sears and Roe- 
buck catalogue with teachers of the 
caliber of these four gentlemen could 
be most educative. But to insist that 
colleges for ali young people should 
consist in one long wrestling-bout 
with words whose meanings for them 
are rooted in hopelessly inadequate 
firsthand experience is to flee from 
reality, or at least to flee from the 
great majority of American youth who 
sorely need a liberal education that 
will mean something to them. 
Education that counts—and by 
this the editor means education that 
influences the way people live, not 
merely the way they talk—has to be 
an education that results from trying 
to do something about situations that 
matter to the learner. Education, of 
course, is more than merely doing 
something. It is, in the last analysis, 
a name for the organized generaliza- 
tions and principles and understand- 
ings and attitudes that some people 
infer from their experiences. If, in the 
course of their attempts to do some- 
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thing about a situation that matters 
to them, young people go to the great 
books for the help that these books 
will give, reading them will be educa- 
tive. But to try to read the great books 
before having had experiences that 
give significance to the problems with 
which the books deal is a relatively 
fruitless activity. 


PROPAGANDIZING OR ENLIGHTEN- 
ING THE PUBLIC 
— news notes are being writ- 
ten during February, at a time 
when the newspapers are commenting 
on the life and times of Abraham 
Lincoln. The editor has just read a 
new Lincoln biography, written by 
James Daugherty and published by 
the Viking Press, which tells simply 
but effectively the life-story of this 
great American. One of Mr. Lincoln’s 
most significant and quotable state- 
ments, and one which might be used 
as a yardstick today to measure the 
integrity of federal and state officers, 
goes like this: ‘Why should there not 
be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people?” 

Lincoln recognized that this patient 
faith would be rewarded only if the 
people had an opportunity to learn 
the truth. A man who does not have 
faith in the ultimate justice of the 
people makes up his mind in advance 
what it is these people should believe 
and then, through the use of a variety 
of propagandistic devices, subjects 
the people to information and other 
experiences that will make them be- 
lieve what they should. 
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Because he was stimulated by the 
new biography and because he reads 
regularly the Chicago newspapers and 
because he has just gone through a 
large pile of publications from the 
Office of War Information, the editor 
has been thinking of the distinction 
between propaganda and honest at- 
tempts to enlighten the public. The 
materials from the O.W.I. were es- 
pecially interesting in this connection. 
Included among them were bulletins 
about the various United Nations and 
their complete agreement on war aims, 
suggestions on how to adapt a food- 
rationing procedure and its values, 
magazines descriptive of the best 
aspects of the various branches of the 
armed forces, directives on the use of 
war films, and a series of twenty-five 
beautifully drawn and emotionally 
moving posters. The editor is wrap- 
ping up all these materials and putting 
them away for a ten-year period. In 
1953 he will re-examine what the 
Office of War Information had to say 
in the year 1943; he is anxious to see 
whether his reaction then will be sub- 
stantially what it is now. 

But to relate Mr. Lincoln’s hon- 
esty and the activities of the O.W.I. 
to the general problem of the distinc- 
tion between enlightenment and prop- 
aganda, let us assume that interesting 
things have happened in a certain 
entirely imaginary city and that a 
terse summary of the facts would go 
something as follows: 


Five police captains were relieved of their 
posts as the result of an October grand-jury 
investigation into organized gambling in 
Blank County. Mr. Smith, Blank County 
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attorney, and his subordinates were respon- 
sible for most of the evidence which led to 
the grand jury’s indictment. 


Of course a great deal more hap- 
pened, and the papers ran column 
after column for weeks. This addi- 
tional material, however, is irrelevant 
to the present argument. We start 
with the understanding that this 
paragraph was all that a journalist, 
for example, had to go on. His facts 
went no further. Mr. Polterer, edi- 
torial writer for a paper that is con- 
sistently skeptical of civic reform and 
is also affiliated with the political 
party out of power, takes these few 
facts and writes: 

Doing his best to get his name before the 
public as the possible successor to the mayor, 
“Pretty Boy” Smith and his gang bally- 
hooed a few facts everyone has known for 
years and forced the lethargic October grand 
jury to return indictments that resulted in 
the discharge of five honest police captains. 
The worst that could be said about these 
police captains was that they had done their 
duty in accepting the “go ahead’ from the 
gang which does its scheming in the County 
Building. 

Mr. Fanfaron, an editorial writer 
for another paper, which is affiliated 
with the party in power and whose 
reporters had done the series on slot 
machines in taverns that had led to 
the grand jury’s inquiry, takes his 
pen in hand and writes: 

“Honest Bill” Smith’s four-year drive 
against organized crime in Blank County 
bore fruit yesterday as five corrupt police 
captains were relieved of their posts. The 
immediate cause of this shake-up was the 
righteous wrath expressed by members of 
the October grand jury who had listened for 
three weeks to the sordid tales of crime and 
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corruption in our county’s midst. This grand 
jury was given every encouragement by 
our mayor. 


Anyone who reads newspapers or 
reactionary journals or radical jour- 
nals or some educational magazines 
recognizes that the second and the 
third paragraphs are but poor ex- 
amples of the art which they purport 
to illustrate. The art, of course, is 
writing propaganda, in contradistinc- 
tion to writing for public enlighten- 
ment. 

Persons who are interested in en- 
lightening others hold different views 
from those who try to propagandize, 
be the latter propagandizing in sup- 
port of good or bad causes. The en- 
lighteners begin with the conviction 
that men and women and boys and 
girls who are informed of the con- 
sequences of their acts will, in the 
long run, learn best how to take care 
of themselves. This is the belief back 
of the motto on the walls of so many 
state capitol buildings: “An informed 
citizenry is the foundation of a good 
state.” 

These enlighteners need have no 
illusions about the difficulty of getting 
all the facts or of communicating 
them. The difficulty, however, is no 
excuse for not trying. Enlighteners, 
too, can be well aware of the extreme 
difficulty of disentangling their own 
personal wishes and attitudes from 
their reports of what has happened. 
Again, however, the fact that this is 
difficult or, in an absolute sense, im- 
possible should not preclude making 
an effort. The enlightener, further- 
more, is probably, like Lincoln, a 
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person of some patience. He recog- 
nizes that only through their own 
efforts can men help themselves and 
that their greatest need, if they are 
to help themselves intelligently, is 
for disinterested, dispassionate, ob- 
jective, and unbiased information. 

The propagandist, on the other 
hand, be he working for good or bad 
causes, be he a politician or a teacher, 
approaches his task with different 
convictions. He knows, he has already 
decided, what is good for the people. 
Having made up his mind, he believes 
that his chief work is to get these 
people to accept their fate. Conse- 
quently his art is one of persuasion, 
sometimes gentle and subtle, some- 
times rough and obvious. Convinced 
as he is of what should happen, and 
yet cognizant of the force of public 
opinion, the propagandist uses any 
means that he believes will be success- 
ful to make people believe what he or 
his group have decided is good for 
them. 

This is the method of the writer of 
tracts and broadsides and editorials 
and, it is to be regretted, of many 
teachers. Almost invariably, the other 
side is called a name, usually a scur- 
rilous one. Everything the propa- 
gandist’s group does is fine and beau- 
tiful and has the purest motivation. 
The opposition is craven and narrowly 
selfish and is referred to as “that 
crowd in the ” (here insert 
“White House,” “Capitol Building,” 
“N.E.A.,” “P.E.A.,” “state depart- 
ment,” etc.). Whatever the propa- 
gandist says is calculated not to en- 
lighten his listeners so that they can 
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act in their own interests but to in- 
duce them to act as the propagandist 
believes they should—as he interprets 
the public interest or the interest of 
whatever group he has affiliated him- 
self with for the time being. 

It is important to recognize that 
the propagandist’s method can be and 
is employed by men of good or bad 
intentions in the interest of good or 
bad causes. As a method used by edu- 
cators, it probably is no more popular 
with the essentialists than with the 
progressives, or with liberals than 
with conservatives. Whether the prop- 
agandistic method is used instead of 
the method of enlightenment is pri- 
marily a function of the degree of 
faith that one has in the intelligence 
of man, of the depth of one’s convic- 
tion that man must have access to the 
truth if his intelligence is to operate 
effectively. 

The writer of these notes believes 
in the method of public enlighten- 
ment. He is not persuaded by the 
argument that, because the com- 
munication of relatively disinterested 
information is hard, it should not be 
tried. He fears propaganda of all kinds 
and believes its use is invariably 
corrupting to both the people and the 
propagandist. He believes that con- 
tinuing strenuous efforts to dissemi- 
nate objective, disinterested informa- 
tion in newspapers and classrooms 
will make for steady, constant prog- 
ress. He grants at once that what is 
done to enlighten the public often 
lacks the excitement, the humor, or 
the drama of propaganda and, too, 
that it hardly ever has much thera- 


peutic value for the enlightener. A 
propagandistic tirade is fine for rally- 
ing the believers, and it is frequently 
stimulating and provocative. Almost 
everyone likes to hear whatever or 
whomever he dislikes berated and 
humiliated. But propaganda should 
not be confused with attempts to 


enlighten the public. Only enlighten- . 


ment provides a firm foundation for 
intelligent action. 


DELINQUENT JUVENILES 


United States Office of Edu- 
cation has recently issued a bul- 
letin entitled Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Schools in Wartime (Leaflet No. 8 
in the School Children and the War 
Series). The first section of this 
pamphlet defines the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in part by calling 
attention to the ever increasing num- 
ber of press headlines that have ap- 
peared in recent months dealing with 
the delinquency of juveniles. Out of 
some 103 localities that were studied 
over a two-month period, 96 reported 
an increase in delinquency. One coun- 
ty reported a 70 per cent increase in 
eight months. The superintendent of 
a state training school for delinquent 
girls reported that in his institution 
the entering age was decreasing. 
Judging the increase in juvenile 
delinquency from newspaper reports 
is hazardous. Even those judgments 
that are based on police records lack 
dependability because the latter are 
frequently so haphazard as to be 
much more frightening than en- 
lightening. In one city, for example, 
the following children were brought 
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into the juvenile courts on police 
complaints, and their cases were 
lumped together as part of a stagger- 
ing total: a boy who obstructed the 
sidewalk by shining shoes, a boy who 
stole fifty-nine dollars, a girl who 
dared a smaller child to call her 
“stinky” and hit the child when she 
did so, seven boys who went swim- 
ming in the river near a sign reading 
“No Swimming,” two boys who un- 
muzzled a dog, three boys who broke 
into a house, a boy who stabbed an- 
other in a fight, two boys who were 
riding one bicycle, and so on for more 
than three hundred cases. 

According to the standards that 
are employed by some groups to 
identify juvenile delinquents, the edi- 
tor is forced to admit that he himself 
had a rather distinguished career as a 
delinquent. As a boy in Cincinnati, 
he destroyed some property; he re- 
calls derailing two streetcars on suc- 
cessive Halloweens; he had his mind 
and eye on objects of sexual interest 
throughout a great part of his adoles- 
cence, especially in the evenings; he 
lied to his parents and stayed out 
late at night; he smoked several cigars 
and chewed at least part of a package 
of ““Redman’’; he stole, in the course 
of several years, a number of items 
that were deemed of worth by their 
owners; and he escaped public censure 
only because, in the community where 
he was reared, people seemed to ac- 
cept the fact that a minister’s son 
usually makes something of a fool of 
himself in order to prove that he is a 
“regular fellow.” 

The contention that all children are 
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delinquent hinges, of course, on the 
definition of a juvenile delinquent. 
The editor has not seen any definition 
that satisfies him. To insist that a 
child is not delinquent until he actual- 
ly tangles with the law is a formal 
definition that has little significance. 
A much more helpful view is that 
delinquency is relative. Children are 
more or less delinquent, all of them. 
Whether or not they are thought to 
be seriously delinquent depends not 
nearly so much on the specific things 
that they do as on the informal toler- 
ance of their cultural groups. 

A single realization that helps any- 
one understand juveniles who are 
called delinquent is that delinquency 
is one type of adjustment. Delinquent 
behavior occurs for a reason. The 
reason is that boys and girls growing 
up in America have many difficult 
things to learn, many difficult de- 
velopmental tasks to accomplish. If 
they solve their growing-up problems 
by learning to behave in a conven- 
tional fashion, they are normal, whole- 
some boys and girls. If, for various 
reasons, however, they learn to cope 
with their adjustment problems un- 
conventionally, at least in terms of 
middle-class standards, their names 
get into the newspapers. 

The problems of growing up in 
America are complex and numerous. 
One of them requires that boys and 
girls during adolescence come to some 
terms with their own bodies and ap- 
pearances. Parents and teachers know 
that it is during preadolescence that 
children first begin to comment on 
their short stature, or their queer legs, 
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or their long noses, or their broad hips, 
or their spotty complexions. Even the 
best looking among them are rarely 
satisfied with themselves physically. 
To tell the male adolescent “shorty” 
that Napoleon was barely over five 
feet helps very little. 

If a fifteen-year-old boy who is 
excruciatingly conscious of a heavily 
pimpled face or an unusual physique 
escapes from himself by going to the 
movies or by spending hours over his 
books, we adults rarely notice him. 
If, on the other hand, he begins to 
pick fights with some of the more 
handsome boys in another neighbor- 
hood, or writes vulgar words on the 
sidewalks, or gets attention by “talk- 
ing big” about the adventures that he 
has had with girls, usually in his 
imagination, we feel that something 
must be done. 

One reason why it is wise to stress 
the fact that all American young 
people have certain developmental 
tasks to achieve, and that the “good” 
boys and girls accomplish these tasks 
in ways that we like while the “bad” 
children do not, is that it helps us get 
over the escapist notion that we have 
delinquents because a war is on. Cer- 
tainly no one denies that the war has 
changed the timing and complexity of 
some of the problems with which 
children growing up in our culture 
must cope. The bulletin Juvenile 
Delinquency and the Schools in War- 
time reports the results of inquiries 
made of school administrators re- 
garding the wartime conditions that 
contribute to delinquency. The most 
commonly mentioned factor was lack 
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of parental supervision. Some of the 
other problems that school adminis- 
trators called attention to time and 
again were: 


There is too much work available for 
minors. 

Big wages are paid with limited opportu- 
nities and commodities on which to spend 
the money. 

There is discontent with the ordinary 
school and home routine, coupled with a 
desire to work and have money. 

Children are working in places where the 
environment is unwholesome. 

There is an increased interest in tempo- 
rary earnings and a lowered interest in edu- 
cation. 

Adult workers in war production set a 
poor example for youth because they have 
plenty of money to spend and are inclined to 
waste it in riotous living. 

Limited housing facilities lead to cramped 
quarters with no constructive interests pro- 
vided for home and community life 

There is an increase in hardened delin- 
quents and exploiters of youth who always 
follow boom conditions of employment. 

Psychological factors in the wartime situ- 
ations are much more responsible for the 
present problem than any physical condition. 

There is excitement, propaganda, and 
general war hysteria upsetting the emotions 
of youth. 

The close proximity of military camps 
makes an appeal to the emotional patriotism 
of teen-age girls who want to be “victory 
girls.” 

There is a laxity in complying with legal, 
moral, and social restraints which is inevita- 
ble in a makeshift war economy 

There is an inadequacy of social forces to 
deal with the increased load. 

Recreational facilities are inadequate 

There is an inadequate juvenile court 
setup, and very poor administration within 
the organization. 


It is altogether likely that standards 
for determining the amount of general 
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delinquency that were used several 
years ago are not, in many instances, 
valid standards today. Types of child 
behavior that indicated unconven- 
tionality during peace may be, during 
a war era, normal and possibly de- 
sirable ways of acting. Many boys who 
are called delinquent are doing no 
more than imitating a new type of 
hero that is being popularized by 
adults and by newspapers, comic 
strips, radio, and news publications. 

In the long run it is likely to be in- 
effectual for adults to concentrate all 
their energies and attention on dealing 
with young people who actually are 
seriously delinquent instead of trying 
to change their own adult behavior 
and the other conditions responsible 
for delinquency. The recommenda- 
tion of the United States Office of 
Education regarding possible steps 
that the schools can take makes it 
clear that enlightened present prac- 
tices are not radically different from 
those of the past. Schools, for ex- 
ample, are urged to resort to a suc- 
cession of procedures to reduce pupil 
absence. Most of the suggested proce- 
dures are somewhat mechanical, such 
as checking with the motion-picture 
operators, having an attendance drive, 
co-operating closely with the juvenile- 
department authorities, or checking 
up consistently on main streets and 
parks for half-day absentees. 

A second suggestion made by the 
Office of Education is that juvenile 
delinquency can be decreased by in- 
creasing recreational facilities. This 
program should include not only 
making available more playgrounds 
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but keeping the school buildings open 
for longer hours and seeing to it that 
organized recreational facilities are 
available. One tendency in the past 
two or three years has been for the 
schools to become more and more 
like genuine neighborhood recreation 
centers serving old and young alike. 

In the judgment of the editor, the 
most promising suggestion for re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency involves 
making curriculum modifications. 
When adolescents stay away from 
school in droves, it is reasonable to 
assume that they are finding, outside 
the school, experiences which are more 
exciting and stimulating and in many 
instances appreciably more educative 
than are the experiences which they 
have in school. 

Most of the hints for curriculum 
reorganization given in the Office of 
Education bulletin are of the “tinker- 
ing” variety, Some schools worked 
the Victory Gardens into the cur- 
riculum, others promoted scrap cam- 
paigns, or work-play programs, or 
co-operative work-study programs, 
or pre-induction courses for boys. 
One “called in an army doctor from a 
nearby encampment for a series of 
talks with girls in the problems of 
their relationships with the soldiers.” 
All of this is, apparently, superim- 
posed on the “fundamentals’’—Latin 
and algebra, physics, biology, geome- 
try, chemistry, and ancient history. 
The curriculum is like an encyclope- 
dia: good things are always added; 
little is taken away. 


STEPHEN M. CorEyY 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by STEPHEN M. 

CorEy, who has been 
granted leave of absence from his 
position as professor of educational 
psychology and superintendent of the 
Laboratory Schools at the University 
of Chicago to serve as educational ad- 
viser to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
publications and the Britannica Films 
(formerly the Erpi Classroom Films 
Inc.). GEorc1A May Sacus, research 
co-ordinator in the public schools of 
Pasadena, California, describes some 
of the problems encountered in evalu- 
ating the group-guidance activities 
used in two junior high schools of 
Pasadena and suggests techniques 
that may be employed in making such 
an evaluation. LEONARD V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the 
University of Chicago, in the second 
of three articles on the public junior 
college, reports the opinions of junior- 
college administrators on the various 
types of organizations of that institu- 
tion. Victor COUTANT, on military 
leave from his position as instructor in 
the University School at Ohio State 
University, discusses the need for, 
and the means of achieving, intelligent 
modern-language election. KoppLe C. 
FRIEDMAN, teacher of social studies at 
North High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, reports the findings of a 
study undertaken to determine the 


growth and extent of the time con- 
cepts of junior and senior high school 
students and of adults. THomas R. 
Nunn, member of the English depart- 
ment in the Mount Pleasant High 
School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
and Francis D. Curtis, professor of 
education and of the teaching of sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, 
present data which show that the 
reader needs a knowledge of the Bible 
to understand the biblical references, 
quotations, and allusions found in 
popular magazines. PAUL W. TERRY, 
professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and Dan H. Cooper, 
research assistant in school adminis- 
tration in the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, 


present a list of selected references on 
the extra-curriculum. 


Reviewers 
of books 


RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST, 
professor of education 
and secretary of the 
Committee on Human Development 
at the University of Chicago. Gustav 
J. FROEHLIcH, instructor in education 
and supervisor of the Records Office 
of the Laboratory Schools at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. LILLIAN STEVEN- 
SON, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 
FRANK S. ALBRIGHT, assistant princi- 
pal of the Froebel School, Gary, In- 
diana. 
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EVALUATION OF GROUP GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


GEORGIA MAY SACHS 
Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


HE scope of guidance has been 

greatly enlarged during the past 
few decades. From the narrow con- 
cept of advising individuals concern- 
ing their proper vocational niches, 
guidance has been reinterpreted to 
include not only vocational guidance 
but guidance in educational plan- 
ning and in the choosing of leisure- 
time activities. In addition, it com- 
prehends such areas as etiquette, 
study skills, health guidance, and the 
like. Many writers, in fact, have 
identified education with guidance. 
There has come also an emphasis on 
self-discovery and self-direction, as 
opposed to imposition by the guid- 
ance worker. 

Along with this expansion in the 
scope of guidance has come an in- 
creased recognition that many guid- 
ance problems are common to large 
numbers of pupils and may appro- 
priately be considered as content for 
group guidance. The development of 
group-guidance activities has been 
accelerated by recognition of the fact 
that it is impossible for one or two 
school counselors to give adequate 
individual help to all pupils of a 
school and that more teachers should 
participate in the guidance program. 

Through the co-operation of the 


Pasadena city schools, the writer was 
able to make a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the types of group-guidance 
activities used and the outcomes 
achieved in two Pasadena junior 
high schools, one of which was using a 
home-room plan of group guidance 
and the other a guidance-teacher plan.’ 

In this exploratory investigation 
the development of the two programs, 
their content and methods, the meas- 
urable outcomes, and the reactions of 
both teachers and pupils were ana- 
lyzed and compared. The study does 
not lend itself, therefore, to brief re- 
porting. The hypotheses evolved may 
have implications for other school 
systems, but it is doubtless unsound to 
lift these out of their setting of back- 
ground data. It is possible, however, 
to indicate some of the problems en- 
countered in this evaluation of group 
guidance, some principles which 
should govern work in this field, and 
some techniques which may be em- 
ployed in this area. 

It is impossible to work through a 
study in this field without becoming 


* Georgia May Sachs, “A Comparative 
Evaluation of the Conference and Home-Room 
Plans of Group Guidance” (to be published as 
a University of Southern California “Education 
Monograph). 
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very conscious of the neglect of evalu- 
ation in the usual program of group 
guidance and without gaining a reali- 
zation of the opportunities for the con- 
structive use of evaluation. Group 
guidance is a relatively new, largely 
uncharted field. There is great need for 
continuous evaluation of group-guid- 
ance programs as an integral part of 
their development—for constructing 
evaluation instruments which will 
help guidance teachers in planning 
their activities, will assist pupils in 
self-appraisal and self-direction, and 
will aid all guidance workers in the 
continuous modification of their pro- 
grams to meet more adequately the 
needs of pupils and of society. 


DIFFICULTIES IN EVALUATION OF 
GROUP GUIDANCE 


The experience of reviewing studies 
in this field and of working with evalu- 
ation committees of guidance workers 
has left in the mind of the writer no 
doubt concerning the difficulties in- 
volved in the evaluation of group 
guidance. Some of the most important 
of these difficulties may be summa- 
rized briefly as follows: 

1. Guidance is a very complex proc- 
ess. It is impossible to make an atom- 
istic analysis of guidance as one 
would analyze procedures on an as- 
sembly line. Many results of guidance 
are intangible and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to appraise. 

2. The results of guidance in the 
lives of individuals are often long 
delayed. The suitability of a pupil’s 
vocational choice, for example, re- 
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ceives its final test as that pupil 
finds or fails to find employment, as 
he progresses or fails to progress in 
his chosen work, as he finds or does 
not find job satisfaction. In many 
areas of guidance, only intermediate 
outcomes can be checked. 

3. A third difficulty is the inade- 
quacy of available techniques. Even 
in the information field there are few 
suitable tests. For example, there are 
few tests of etiquette or social usage 
which are appropriate for junior high 
school pupils. In the areas of self- 
appraisal and life-planning, the need 
for techniques is especially great. 

4. A fourth obstacle is the difficulty 
of isolating the effects of group guid- 
ance from those of other aspects of the 
school program. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Although there are many obstacles 
and although it is impossible to meas- 
ure certain outcomes objectively, yet 
evaluation of group guidance is much 
needed and very worth while. As one 
faces the problems of such evaluation, 
it is evident that there are certain 
guiding principles which apply in 
group guidance as in science or art or 
any other field. 

1. Basic to the evaluation process in 
any field ts a realistic statement of ob- 
jectives——Group thinking is necessary 
on the basic question: “Why do we 
have group guidarice in our school?” 
Obviously, group guidance is given be- 
cause there is a need to bring about 
certain changes in pupil behavior; be- 
cause it is felt that pupils will be able 
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to do certain things better, to make 
certain choices more wisely, than if 
they did not have these experiences. 
The first step in evaluation is to de- 
fine what these changes are, to think 
them through together. These, then, 
become the objectives of group guid- 
ance, the compass points by which to 
chart progress. 

2. Each objective should be analyzed 
in such a way as to reveal its implica- 
tions both for the program of activities 
and for evaluation—To illustrate, one 
might take the objective of “Helping 
pupils to make more suitable voca- 
tional choices.” This is a long-time 


goal and should constitute the point 
of departure for much co-operative 
thinking. An analysis of this objective 
would lead to such statements as the 
following: 


The pupil who makes “suitable vocation- 
al choices” has: 

a) An increasing understanding of him- 
self—his strengths and weaknesses, his 
values and abiding interests. 

b) Adequate skill in obtaining and inter- 
preting occupational information. 

c) A realistic picture of the world of work. 

d) An attitude of respect toward all so- 
cially useful occupations rather than an 
attitude which limits his thinking about pos- 
sible vocations. 

e) Knowledge of the job opportunities 
available in two or three fields in which he is 
particularly interested. 

f) Knowledge of the training opportuni- 
ties available in his own school, in the com- 
munity, and in a larger regional area. 


This analysis is by no means com- 
plete; yet it illustrates how implica- 
tions for guidance activities and for 
evaluation, which were obscured in 
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the general statement, become readily 
apparent as an analysis is made. It 
should be noted that each objective 
is stated in terms of what the pupil 
knows or does or feels, not in terms of 
what the ¢eacher intends to do for the 
pupil. 

3. The evaluation program should 
be planned in terms of these objec- 
tives.—Such a program should have the 
following characteristics. 


a) The evaluation program should be 
comprehensive. Some plan should be made 
for evaluating progress toward each objec- 
tive. One should not make the mistake of 
omitting important goals from the evaluation 
program just because progress toward them 
cannot be appraised with high objectivity. 

b) The program should be planned co- 
operatively. 

c) Evaluation should be a continuous 
process, rather than a cross-sectional survey. 

d) The evaluation program should be 
flexible. There will be certain evaluation in- 
struments which can be used to advantage 
on a school-wide basis; others, only on cer- 
tain grade levels where particular objectives 
are emphasized. Still other types should be 
used by the classroom teacher whenever they 
contribute to, or help to direct, the develop- 
ing program. Many instruments, such as 
self-rating scales, will be developed in the 
classroom by teachers and pupils working 
and thinking together. 

e) The evaluation program should be 
keyed closely to the local situation. Although 
some published tests will be usable, many 
instruments will have to be developed lo- 
cally. Commercial tests should not be used 
to measure outcomes just because they have 
prestige or are readily available, for they 
may not be closely related to the objectives 
emphasized. “It is not improbable,” accord- 
ing to Peters, “that tests are sometimes em- 
ployed .... which are padded out by go 
per cent of irrelevant elements while failing 
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to include another go per cent of the out- 
comes actually influenced by the experi- 
mental factor.” 

f) The function of evaluation instru- 
ments should not be limited to the appraisal 
of a guidance program. Data from evaluation 
instruments should also be used in guiding 
pupils and in planning class activities. Any 
instrument which has little value for pupils 
and teachers in their daily work has a doubt- 
ful place in the evaluation program. 

g) The evaluation program should utilize 
a variety of techniques. Evaluation tech- 
niques are by no means limited to paper-and- 
pencil tests. In fact, evaluation includes all 
means of obtaining valid evidence concern- 
ing desired changes in behavior. For some 
objectives, observation is the most suitable 
technique; for others, tests of functional in- 
formation are needed; for still others, statis- 
tical studies may be made of vocational 
choices or changes in scholarship records. 
The technique must be adapted to the pur- 
pose. 


TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 


Although no attempt will be made 
to catalogue all possible techniques of 
evaluation, a number will be mentioned 
and a few illustrations given in order 
to show the wide variety of possible 
approaches. 

1. Published or locally developed 
tests of guidance information—Tests 
about the school’s purposes, rules, 
traditions, etc., may be developed lo- 
cally for use at the beginning and the 
end of an orientation unit. Map ex- 
ercises on the location of school 
offices, questions on student govern- 
ment, and other devices may be used 
as aids to instruction, as well as a 

* Charles C. Peters, “Increasing Reliability in 


Controlled Experiments,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXX (February, 1939), 147. 
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check on its effectiveness. The follow- 
ing type of exercise has been effec- 
tively used to check misconceptions 
and to serve as a basis for further in- 
struction. 

There are a number of problems on which 
pupils want help from time to time. Several 
of these problems have been listed below. 
After each problem, you are to check the 
official title of the person or persons to whom 
you would go to get help on that problem. 


Problem 


a) If you wish 
to drop a sub- 
ject 


6) if you wish 
to obtain a 
noon permit 


If you wish 
to make up 
work after an 
itiness 


d) If you want 
help in choos- 
ing your sub- 
jects 


like a chance 
to take part 
in school as- 
semblies 


| 
| 
e) If you would| | 
| 
| 
| 


Etc. 


Information tests on etiquette, 
study skills, and other aspects of the 
program can also be developed or pur- 
chased. 

Locally developed tests of educa- 
tional-guidance information may well 
include important questions on sub- 
jects offered in the school, subjects re- 
quired, educational opportunities in 
the upper secondary schools and in 
other schools and colleges of the com- 
munity, etc. 

Tests of occupational information 
should include questions on occupa- 
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tional trends, sources of information, 
and factors to be considered in mak- 
ing a vocational choice, as well as the 
usual questions on qualifications, re- 
wards, and the like. The following 
items’ illustrate the types of questions 
which might well be included in tests 
of educational and occupational in- 
formation. 


1. Dramatics may be substituted 
for English in either Grade IX 
or X. 

. Latin is required for entrance to 
almost all colleges. 

. The last two years of Pasadena 
Junior College are only for those 
students who intend to go on and 
graduate from college or univer- 
sity. 

. Anyone who plans to be a secre- 
tary should be especially good in: 
—1. Bookkeeping 
—2. Spanish 
— 3. Office machines 
—4. Business English 

. More doctors are being paid on 
a salary basis than ever before. 

. If you are interested in any 
field of work, you can always de- 
velop the ability for it. 

. Although good training for the 
job may not bring a higher be- 
ginning salary, it usually helps 
in getting promotions. 

. Of two jobs, the one with the 
higher beginning salary is al- 
most certain to have the higher 
maximum salary. T F 

. For which of these occupations is college 
or university education required? 
— 1. Teacher 


* Sample questions taken from Georgia May 
Sachs, Pasadena Guidance Information Tests. 
Pasadena, California: Pasadena City Schools, 
1940. 
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— 2. Photographer 
— 3. Pharmacist 

. Milliner 

. Draftsman 

. Electrical engineer 
7. Real-estate agent 
—. 8. Stenographer 

— 9. Dentist 


__10. Architect 


3 
— 4 
5 
6 


. For which of these occupations is enough 
training given at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege to prepare one for a job by the end 
of Grade XIV? 
— 2. Stage technician 

. Draftsman 

. Veterinarian 

. Airplane mechanic 

. Beauty operator 

. Photographer 

. Jeweler 
— g. Airplane pilot 
__1o. Dry cleaner 


. Which worker in each of the following 
pairs usually has the greater amount of 
education? 

__a) Oil driller 

_b) Geologist 

Civil engineer 

__6) Building contractor 
__a) Machine hand 

__b) Toolmaker 


Short tests of information on specif- 
ic occupations should also be devel- 
oped. Countless thousands of pupils 
are sent to the libraries each year to 
“read up” on the occupations of their 
choice, but no systematic check is 
made to see whether they have clear 
and realistic pictures of the occu- 
pations studied. In her investigation 
the writer developed short, multiple- 
choice tests on the eighteen occupa- 
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tions most frequently chosen by Pasa- 
dena junior high school pupils. 

2. Tests of ability to interpret data.— 
Exercises may be readily developed to 
test the pupils’ interpretation of ta- 
bles of Census data, of graphs show- 
ing seasonal variations in work, of 
statements of local demand for differ- 
ent types of workers, etc. Such ex- 
ercises are useful as aids to, and checks 
on, instruction. The type of exercise 
suitable for the junior high school 
level may be seen by examining Test 
2.71 published by the Progressive 
Education Association." 

The writer has devised a test of this 
type in the area of vocational plan- 
ning.” In each of six problems, data 
were presented concerning the inter- 
ests and the abilities of a hypothetical 
boy or girl. Pertinent data were also 
presented concerning each of three 
occupations. In light of the data given, 
the pupil was to decide whether each 
of the three vocational choices was 
advisable or inadvisable. Then, for 
each such decision, the pupil was to 
check one or more of the twelve rea- 
sons listed in the test. 

3. Tests of ability to apply princi- 
ples.—Tests of ability to apply prin- 
ciples are of considerable value in in- 
struction, for they help the pupil to 
focus his attention on the principles 
which should be considered and they 

t Interpretation of Data. Test 2.71. Chicago: 
Progressive Education Association, Evaluation 


in the Eight-Year Study, University of Chicago 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue). 

2 Georgia May Sachs, Pasadena Test of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Planning. Pasadena, 
California: Pasadena City Schools, 1940. 
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also give the pupil actual practice in 
applying the principles. 

The writer has developed a test on 
the application of mental-hygiene 
principles. This test has proved use- 
ful in initiating impersonal discussion 
of problems which are important to 
adolescents. The following problem is 
illustrative. 


James is a short, slightly built boy, seven- 
teen years old. Until two years ago he lived 
in Chicago. He is poor in athletics and some- 
what below average in his studies. He knows 
many boys but has no close friends. He often 
goes to the motion-picture show with a girl 
several years younger than himself. He is 
always bragging about things he has done, 
places he has visited, and things he is going 
to do. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why 
James acts the way he does is that: 

1. He goes to the motion pictures too 
often. 

He feels he is not the equal of the 
other boys. 

He feels that he is better than other 
boys and girls in the school. 

He is too young to be going out with 
girls. 

He thinks he is smart because he 
comes from a large city. 


=" 


Which one of the following procedures 

would probably help James the most? 

—1. He should be told that he has no 
reason to brag since he is poor in 
both studies and sports. 

. He should be helped to understand 
that his bragging makes others dis- 
like him. 

He should be told that there are 
many others who have done as many 


3 Georgia May Sachs, Pasadena Pupil Judg- 
ment Test. Pasadena, California: Pasadena City 
Schools, 1940. 
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things and traveled as much as he 
has. 


. He should be helped to find subjects 
and activities in which he can suc- 
ceed. 


. His friends should let him know that 
they do not believe half of what he 
is telling them. 


4. Published or teacher-made in- 
ventories of interests, personal and so- 
cial adjustment, and the like, in which 
the pupil can change his response at 
wiil.—Teachers should have the as- 
sistance of a trained guidance worker 
in the selection, administration, in- 
terpretation, and use of tests of this 
type. In the administration of such 
tests it is essential to establish rap- 
port with pupils and to emphasize 
that there are no “right” or “best” 
answers, that each individual has his 
own unique pattern of response. 

5. Questionnaires soliciting reactions 
of teachers and pupils to the guidance 
program.—In securing the pupils’ 
reactions to group guidance, it is well 
to obtain their reactions to other sub- 
jects and activities as well. Not only 
does this plan remove the focus of 
attention from guidance, but it also 
increases the discrimination with 
which replies are made and provides 
data about other subjects which are of 
value in interpreting the reactions to 
guidance. 

In a questionnaire developed by the 
writer,’ the pupil was asked to list all 

* Georgia May Sachs, Pupil Opinions on 
Courses Taken This Semester. Adapted from 
Margaret Elaine Bennett, Student Attitudes 


Test (presented in “An Evaluation of an Orienta- 
tion or Group-Guidance Program in a Four- 
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the courses that he had taken during 
the semester, naming them in the or- 
der in which he thought of them. 


1. Home-room or conference (Refer to 
this course as No. 1 in giving the information 
requested. ) 

2. _________ (Refer to this course as 
No. 2.) 

Etc. 


He was then asked to give reactions 
to such questions as the following: 


1. Write the number of each course in 
which you have learned a great deal which 
is now or is likely to be of value to you. 

2. If you could “live this semester over 
again” and take any courses you liked, 
which of the courses you are just finishing 
would you choose? 


Insight into teacher-pupil relation- 
ships may be obtained by replies to 
such questions as: “Which teacher 
seems to be the most interested in 
you?” “Which teachers have given 
you personal, individual help (on 
other things than subject matter)?” 
In replying to questions on personal 
relationships, pupils should again 
list course numbers rather than teach- 
ers’ names. If guidance-course num- 
bers are not listed in greater propor- 
tion than are subject-course numbers, 
the situation demands study. 

6. Follow-up studies—The follow- 
up questionnaire, ordinarily used to 
study graduates and withdrawals, 
may also be used in the evaluation of 
junior high school guidance and cur- 
ricular activities. In 1939 a follow-up 
Year Junior College.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
thesis, Stanford University, 1937). 
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study was made of Pasadena junior 
high school graduates in their first 
year at junior college. Study was made 
of the percentages of students who 
changed their major subjects or made 
new choices of vocations. Students’ 
reactions were obtained to subjects 
taken and to guidance received in 
junior high school from their new per- 
spective as junior-college Freshmen. 

7. Self-rating scales.—Self-rating 
scales have been extensively tsed in 
self-appraisal activities; they may 
also be used in evaluating progress 
toward this important guidance ob- 
jective. In the writer’s study, pupils’ 
ratings on their achievement in the 
skill subjects were checked for ac- 
curacy with standardized test data, 
and the consistency of self-ratings 
made at an interval of two weeks was 
also studied. The pupils, of course, 
did not know that the scales were to 
be readministered. 

8. Analysis of pupils’ products—A 
pupil’s written report on an occupa- 
tion, his chart of earnings or occupa- 
tional trends, his oral presentation 
of findings on any topic—all these 
give evidence of individual and group 
progress. 

9. Statistical studies of data about 
pupils’ choices, marks, and the like.— 
The following criteria, used in the 
writer’s study, suggest investigations 
of this type which might be made: 
(a) the proportion of pupils who have 
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made vocational choices; (d) the pro- 
portion of pupils who have chosen 
their subjects for the following year; 
(c) the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the level of pupils’ vocational 
choices and, their intelligence quo- 
tients, success in school, and the oc- 
cupational levels of their fathers; 
(d) the acceptability of the reasons 
given for vocational choices or for 
going to college; (e) the extensiveness 
of the teachers’ information about 
pupils; and (f) the correlation be- 
tween achievement and ability to 
achieve in school subjects. 

In listing these techniques of eval- 
uation, the writer has made no men- 
tion of interviews, observational rec- 
ords, sociometric techniques, or pro- 
jective techniques. The limitations of 
this article make it impossible to con- 
sider the great potentialities of such 
techniques and the cautions necessary 
in their use and interpretation. 

It should be re-emphasized, in con- 
clusion, that there are no standard 
programs for the evaluation of group 
guidance, no formulas, no short cuts. 
There is no substitute for a co-opera- 
tive approach, on the part of teachers 
and guidance workers, in formulat- 
ing and analyzing objectives and in 
planning a comprehensive, continuous 
evaluation program which is keyed to 
the local situation. Evaluation on 
such a basis becomes an integral part 
of the group-guidance program. 
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OPINIONS OF ADMINISTRATORS ON ORGANIZING 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE’ 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


OPINIONS BY INTERVIEW 


IX THE rapid growth of the junior 
college during the past quarter- 
century, it was inevitable that this 
new unit should be established with 
various organizational relationships 
to lower and higher schools. During 
the earlier stages of the development, 
public junior colleges, which are parts 
of local school systems, were begun 
either as two-year units housed sepa- 
rately or as units housed in whole or 
in part with high schools below and 
characterized by varying degrees of 
internal organizational relationships 
to these high schools. Organizations 
of the latter type have been desig- 
nated by the writer as “associations.”’ 

Persons conversant with junior- 
college trends are aware that a third 
type has more recently emerged which 
involves close organizational integra- 
tion of the last two high-school and 
the first two college years into a four- 
year junior college. Introduction of 


* This is the second of a series of three articles 
reporting some of the results of an extensive 
investigation of the public junior college, which 
‘are being published in the School Review. The 
first article, “‘Junior-College- Administrators and 
Their Scope of Function,” appeared in the March 
number; the third, “How To Democratize the 
Junior-College Level,” will appear in the May 
issue. 


* 


these four-year college units is usually 
accompanied by establishment of 
four-year junior high schools (includ- 
ing Grades VII-X), and the system 
resulting has come to be called the 
“6-4-4 plan.” About a dozen school 
systems in the country are now com- 
mitted to this new arrangement. 
School systems with associations and 
those committed to the 6-4-4 plan 
now total about two-thirds of all that 
maintain junior colleges, leaving only 
a third of the systems operating sepa- 
rate two-year junior colleges. 

The question at issue.—This varia- 
tion in organizational relationship of 
junior college with high school could 
not fail to raise in the minds of edu- 
cators and others the questions of 
which type is to be preferred and why. 
For some time the writer has been 
engaged in a large-scale investigation 
inquiring into the relative merits of 
the three types and, over a period of 
six months during prosecution of the 
whole investigation, made visits to 
almost sixty junior colleges in eleven 
states of the Midwest, South, and 
Far West to gather factual evidence 
aimed at comparative appraisal and 
identification of desirable plans of 
articulation of high-school and junior- 
college education. These visits made 
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possible numerous interviews with 
administrative officers in the systems 
represented, and during these inter- 
views the opinions of these officers 
concerning desirable organizational 
plans were solicited. The opinions 
sought concern mainly the types of 
organizations preferred and the rea- 
sons given for the preferences. Ques- 
tions during the inquiry also sought 
identification of obstacles to the pre- 
ferred organizations. 

Procedure in the interviews.—The 
interviews were brief, and the pro- 
cedure was simple. The interviews 
were conducted while the writer was 
conferring with administrators over 
the assembling of factual information 
for the larger investigation. After gen- 
eral reference to the problem of organ- 
ization, this portion of the conference 
was opened with the question, “Do 
you like the present organizational 
arrangement?” To this question the 
interviewee gave either an affirma- 
tive or a negative answer. His answer 
was followed by the question, “Do 
you prefer it to any other?” If he had 
answered either the first question or 
both questions with “Yes,” he was 
asked to give his reasons for favoring 
the arrangement in operation. If his 
answer was “No” to both questions or 
to the second question, he was asked 
what organizational arrangement he 
preferred. This question was followed 
by a request for the interviewee’s rea- 
sons for his preference. The only other 
request was for a statement of the 
“chief obstacles” to local reorganiza- 


tion to achieve the preferred arrange- 
ment. 

The procedure described had the 
advantage usually associated with the 
interview: it permitted the give-and- 
take between investigator and re- 
spondent that helps to avoid confu- 
sion on the issues involved at the 
same time that it permitted personal 
assurance to the respondent, when- 
ever necessary, that his statements 
would be treated in strict confidence. 

The import of such an inquiry.—A 
word may be said concerning the pur- 
pose of soliciting opinions of adminis- 
trators on the preferred junior-college 
organization. The inquiry was not 
made primarily to obtain a speedy 
answer to the question of which is the 
best type of organization. For this 
purpose such an approach must, on 
its face, be inadequate. It was made 
chiefly to identify, through ascertain- 
ing the reasons for the preferences, the 
hypotheses to be taken into account 
in assembling objective evidence that 
will supply conclusive answers to the 
questions of (1) which type of organi- 
zation should be encouraged and (2) 
what internal arrangements should be 
favored no matter what the external 
pattern of organization. Although not 
a satisfactory short cut to appraisal 
of the different patterns of organiza- 
tion, the preferences and reasons are 
not wholly without significance for 
evaluation, in view of the fact that 
the opinions compiled are those of ad- 
ministrators with experience in sys- 
tems maintaining junior colleges. 

The junior-college situations repre- 
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sented.—In the large-scale factual 
investigation of which this inquiry 
into opinion is a minor part, effort 
was made to have a satisfactory repre- 
sentation of all three main types of 
organizations. Fifty-four of the total 
of almost sixty situations visited are 
represented by interviews. In a few 
situations the writer was obliged to 
forgo these interviews because of the 
pressure of time in gathering the fac- 
tual evidence for the larger study. 
The number of situations with sepa- 
rate two-year junior colleges repre- 
sented in this study of opinions is 
seventeen. The number of associa- 
tions is twenty-six, divided equally 
between ‘3-2 associations,” that is, 
junior colleges housed with three-year 
senior high schools,’ and associa- 
tions,” in which four-year high schools 
and junior colleges were housed to- 
gether. The number of situations with 
four-year junior colleges is eleven, 
which includes, as far as known to 
the writer, all the systems committed, 
at the time of the visits, to the 6-4-4 
plan. The situations were selected to 
include representation of junior-col- 
lege enrolments ranging from small 
to very large. An average of about 
two administrators per junior-college 
situation is represented in the inter- 
views. 


PREFERRED ORGANIZATIONS 
By present type of organization.— 
The compilation of responses to the 


*In two instances junior and senior high 
schools and the junior college were housed to- 
gether on a 3-3-2 basis. 


question concerning the type of organ- 
ization preferred is presented in 
Tables 1 and 2. The method of inter- 
preting these tables may be indicated 
by referring to the lowest row of 
figures, indicated as “Total.” Of the 
total of 103 administrators repre- 
sented in the interviews, 27 (26.2 per 
cent, an approximate fourth of all) 
preferred the organization with the 
separate two-year junior college; 9 
(8.7 per cent) preferred the plan of 
association; 61 (59.2 per cent, almost 
three-fifths) preferred the 6-4-4 plan; 
and 6 (5.8 per cent) are indicated as 
uncertain on which plan is preferable. 
In the interests of full accuracy it 
should be reported that two adminis- 
trators tabulated as preferring the 
6-4-4 plan indicated preference for 
the very similar 7-3-4 and 5-4-4 plans. 

The first of this pair of tables pre- 
sents the analysis by type of present 
junior-college organization. In this 
table one finds that administrators in 
systems operating separate two-year 
junior colleges are about equally 
divided—not far from “fifty-fifty”— 
on the issue of whether the junior col- 
lege should be a separate two-year 
unit or the top four-year unit in the 
6-4-4 plan. Not one of this group pre- 
ferred association. Of the whole 
group of fifty administrators repre- 
senting the twenty-six systems with 
associations, only about a sixth pre- 
ferred the separate two-year junior 
college, whereas well over half pre- 
ferred the 6-4-4 plan. Another way of 
interpreting these percentages would 
be to say that a much larger propor- 
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tion of the associations, if these ad- 
ministrators’ opinions were to prevail, 
would shift to the 6-4-4 plan than to 
the system with the separate two- 
year unit. One may note that about 
the same proportion of this group pre- 
ferred association as indicated a pref- 
erence for the separate two-year 


By administrative position of inter- 
viewees.—The second of this pair of 


tables presents the analysis of prefer-- 


ences by the three groups of adminis- 
trators represented, groups designated 
in the table as “deans, etc.,”’ superin- 
tendents, and high-school principals, 
numbering, respectively, 50, 35, and 


TABLE 1 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS IN 54 JUNIOR-COLLEGE SITUA- 
TIONS PREFERRING SEPARATE TWO-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGE IN ASSOCIA- 
TION WITH HIGH SCHOOL, AND 6-4-4 PLAN, OR EXPRESSING UNCERTAINTY ON PREFERRED 
ORGANIZATION 


Two-¥: ASSOCIATION 6-4-4 PLAN UNCERTAIN ToTAL 
PRESENT 
Juntor-CoLLecEe 
ORGANIZA- 


Oncammzarion tions Rep-| Num- | Per Num-| Per Num- | Per Num-| Per Num-| Per 
RESENTED ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 


Separate two- 


17 2 16 | 45.7 I 2.9] 35 | 100.0 
Association 
oe 13 7 | 23.3 3 | 10.0] 17 | 56.7 3* | 10.0] 30 | 100.0 
ee eee 13 I 5.0 6 | 30.0] Ir | 55.0 2 | 10.0] 20 | 100.0 
All associa- 
tions..... 26 8 | 16.0 9 | 18.0] 28 | 56.0 5* | 10.0] 50 | 100.0 
Total.... 54 27 | 26.2 9 8.7 | 61 | 59.2 6 5.8 | 103 99.9 


* One administrator expressed an attitude opposed to the inclusion of a junior college in the particular system repre- 


sented. 


t One of these situations had only recently boon committed by the board of education to the 6-4-4 plan, and work had 


not yet been begun at the level above Grade X 


junior college. The proportions of ad- 
ministrators in 3-2 and 4-2 associa- 
tions preferring the 6-4-4 plan are al- 
most identical, although there is an 
inexplicable tendency to difference in 
the proportions preferring the other 
two types of organization. Only a 
single administrator of the eighteen 
representing 6-4-4 organizations does 
not prefer the existing type in those 
situations. 


18. The designation “deans, etc.” 

cludes all administrators in direct 
charge of junior colleges. More often 
than otherwise these officers are re- 
ferred to as “deans,” although other 
titles, such as “president,” “director,” 
and “principal,” are sometimes used. 
The designation “‘superintendents”’ 
will be readily understood without ex- 
planation, and the only comment 
necessary concerning “high-school 
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principals” is that none in this group 
had administrative responsibility at 
the college level. 

It is of no small significance that, 
of the group of administrators in di- 
rect charge of the junior colleges rep- 
resented, fewer than a third preferred 
the separate two-year unit; that only 
8 per cent preferred association, al- 
though almost half of the institutions 
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school principals interviewed may 
have reduced the representativeness 
of opinions in this group. 


REASONS FOR LIKES AND PREFERENCES 

Difficulties of analysis.—In the so- 
licitation of reasons for liking or pre- 
ferring the different types of junior- 
college organization, no check list of 
considerations favorable to each type 


TABLE 2 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF DEANS (OR ADMINISTRATORS WITH OTHER TITLES IN 
DIRECT CHARGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES), SUPERINTENDENTS, AND PRINCIPALS OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS PREFERRING SEPARATE TWO-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
ASSOCIATION WITH HIGH SCHOOL, AND 6-4-4 PLAN, OR EXPRESSING UNCERTAINTY ON 


PREFERRED ORGANIZATION 


ASSOCIATION 6-4-4 PLAN UNCERTAIN ToTAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OrFIcers 

Num- Per Num-| Per Num- | Per Num-]| Per Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
a, eee 15 | 30.0 4 8.0] 28 | 56.0 3 6.0] 50 | 100.0 
Superintendents........ 6 | 17.2 35 | 100.0 
High-school principals...) 6 | 33.3 |......]..---- 9 | 50.0 3* | 16.7 | 18 | 100.0 
27 26.2 9 S.7 | Gz | 99.2 6 5.8 | 103 99.9 


* One high-school principal expressed an attitude opposed to the inclusion of a junior college in the system with which he 


was connected because in his opinion the district is ‘‘too poor to support one. 


represented actually are so organized; 
and that well over half preferred the 
6-4-4 plan. Among the superintend- 
ents the proportion preferring sepa- 
rate two-year units was only about a 
sixth, the proportion preferring asso- 
ciation was only slightly smaller, 
whereas the proportion preferring 
the 6-4-4 plan was more than two- 
thirds. For the high-school principals 
the proportion preferring separate 
units rose to a full third, while an even 
half indicated preference for the 6-4-4 
plan. The small total number of high- 


was submitted to the administrators. 
They were merely requested to state 
the reasons that seemed most impor- 
tant, and the interviewer was careful 
to set the reasons down in the manner 
stated. Readers who have followed 
similar procedures will know that 
opinions solicited in this way are much 
easier to obtain than to analyze and 
organize subsequently. Classifying di- 
verse reasons in diverse phraseology 
gathered in this way is not unlike 
trying to bring order out of chaos. 
However, the procedure seemed es- 
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sential in this instance in order to 
avoid putting answers on the tongues 
of interviewees, as would have been 
done by using a list of reasons pre- 
viously prepared. No specific number 
of reasons was requested, and the 
interviewer set down as many as were 
given, which was sometimes only one 
or two and seldom more than three or 
four. 

Reasons for both liking and prefer- 
ring.—Results of the analysis for re- 
currence of the reasons are presented 
in Tables 3, 4, and 5, concerned, re- 
spectively, with the 6-4-4 plan, asso- 
ciation, and the separate two-year 
unit. The titles of these tables refer 
to reasons for “liking or preferring” 
the types of organizations named. Ex- 
planation of the use of this expression 
may be found in the procedure pre- 
viously described, by which it was 
often found that the interviewee 
might “like” the organizational ar- 
rangement in operation but actually 
“prefer” another, as when an adminis- 
trator would report that he liked the 
separate two-year junior college but 
preferred the 6-4-4 plan. In these in- 
stances the reasons for both liking 
and preferring were solicited. This de- 
tail of procedure had the advantage 
of increasing the number of responses 
and reasons for each type of organiza- 
tion, particularly for associations and 
separate two-year junior colleges, 
which are seen in Tables 1 and 2 not 
to have such large numbers of admin- 
istrators preferring them as did the 
6-4-4 plan. 

Interpretation of the reasons listed 


in the tables will be restricted to run- 
ning commentary in the nature of 
explanation and illustration, rather 
than evaluation. The order of cate- 
gories is, in general, from highest 
frequency of mention downward, with 
some regard for conceptual kinship. 
For the 6-4-4 plan.—Administrators 
whose reasons for liking or preferring 
the 6-4-4 plan are generalized in 
Table 3 as “Encourages continuity (or 
vertical integration) of the curricu- 
lum,” when they did not use some 
such expression, spoke of eliminating 
needless repetition or overlapping and 
of avoiding the lack of articulation of 
high school and college when the levels 
are separately administered. State- 
ments under the second category call 
attention to the embarrassing brevity 
of the two-year unit, which interferes 
with attainment of desirable goals. 
The third reason, ‘Facilitates con- 
tinuous guidance,” is self-explanatory. 
The fourth and fifth reasons, ‘Favors 
financial economy” and “‘Economizes 
through co-operative use of facilities,” 
overlap, the fifth being a special phase 
of the broader fourth. Under Reason 
6, “Encourages enrichment of the cur- 
riculum,” are drawn together asser- 
tions that the four-year unit will 
stimulate development of terminal 
programs. Administrators who posited 
Reason 7, “Improves retention of stu- 
dents,” argued that, with the termi- 
nus of the four-year unit two years be- 
yond the traditional high-school grad- 
uation, larger proportions of students 
than under other plans would extend 
their education into the collegiate 
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level. The homogeneity in the mind 
of administrators mentioning Reason 
8, “Affords homogeneous grouping of 
students,” is achieved by removing 
Grade X from the upper unit and 
leaving in it only Grades XI-XIV. 
The assertions compiled under “Joins 
two levels of education (secondary) 
belonging together” (Reason 9g) re- 
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through four grades of teaching within 
an instructor’s specialty, whereas in 
a small, separate, two-year unit he 
may be obliged to spread his teaching 
horizontally to fields for which he is 
inadequately prepared. 

Reasons less frequently given de- 
serve some comment in this review. 
The twelfth reason, ‘Raises standards 


TABLE 3 
REASONS FOR LIKING OR PREFERRING THE 6-4-4 PLAN 
Fre- Fre- 
Reason quency of Reason quency of 
Mention Mention 
1. Encourages continuity (or vertical 12. Raises standards of work in Grades 
integration) of the curriculum....| 31 3 
2. Stabilizes by achieving a longer 13. Accords with socio-economic trends 2 
17 14. Achieves an improved junior high 
3. Facilitates continuous guidance. . . 20 eee eer 2 
4. Favors financial economy........ 17 15. Brings advantages of junior high 
5. Economizes through co-operative school organization.............. I 
une OF Tacmtees................- 12 16. Improves school organization be- 
6. Encourages enrichment of the cur- low the college level............. I 
16 17. Reduces abruptness of change from 
7. Improves retention of students. . . 16 high school to college............ I 
8. Affords homogeneous grouping of 18. Simplifies school organization. ... . I 
16 19. Fosters development of a “‘commu- 
ondary) belonging together....... 9 20. Relieves a crowded housing situa- 
11. Facilitates effective use of staff. . . 4 179 


quire no explanation. The tenth rea- 
son, “Strengthens the program of stu- 
dent activities,” has its source, in the 
belief of administrators giving it, in 
the fact that student organizations of 
four-year units, for example, orches- 
tras and glee clubs, draw their mem- 
bership from all four classes and that 
many students may remain partici- 
pants throughout the four-year span. 
The next reason, “Facilitates effec- 
tive use of staff’ (Reason 11), refers 
to the possibility of vertical spread 


of work in Grades XI—XII,” refers to 
the influence on these standards of 
(1) the presence, in the same four-year 
unit, of work at the college level and 
(2) the presence, on the staff, of teach- 
ers meeting requirements for teaching 
at that level who would also be giving 
instruction in Grades XI-XII. The 
socio-economic trends with which the 
6-4-4 plan are asserted to accord 
(Reason 13) are those, like techno- 
logical unemployment, which have 
brought the influx of students into 
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the junior-college level. The next rea- 
son, “Achieves an improved junior 
high school” (Reason 14), refers to the 
improvement assumed to accompany 
the addition of Grade X to Grades 
VII-IX. It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that this argument has the sup- 
port of evidence in print. The one 
administrator who put forward the 
reason, “Brings advantages of junior 
high school organization,” was con- 
nected with a system operating on the 
8-4-2 plan, and the one who believed 
that the 6-4-4 plan “Improves school 
organization below the college level” 
(Reason 16) was not satisfied with the 
junior-senior (3-3) pattern of high- 
school education. Reason 17, “Re- 
duces abruptness of change from high 
school to college,’”’ reverts in part to 
the first reason listed in this table and 
might, with little violence to the con- 
cept, have been counted there. Reason 
18, “Simplifies school organization,” 
was urged by a superintendent in 
whose system introduction of the 
6-4-4 plan had reduced the number of 
units (exclusive of elementary schools) 
from four (two three-year junior high 
schools, a senior high school, and a 
two-year junior college) to three (two 
four-year junior high schools and a 
four-year college). The administrator 
who gave Reason 1g believed that a 
four-year unit could make a better 
“community college” than a two-year 
unit, while the one who gave the last 
reason listed, ‘Relieves a crowded 


t Leonard V. Koos, “The Superiority of the 
Four-Year Junior High School,” School Review, 
LI (September, 1943), 397-407. 


housing situation,” was thinking of 
the removal of Grade X to the junior 
high school. 

For association of high school and 
junior college.—Because no large num- 
ber of administrators was found to 
prefer association (see Tables 1 and 
2), the reasons compiled for Table 4 
may be assumed to have been pre- 
dominantly presented for liking this 
arrangement. 

Comparison of these reasons with 
those listed in Table 3 on behalf of the 
6-4-4 plan finds the categories to be 
much more alike than different. On 
account of this similarity, it would be 
gratuitous to explain or illustrate the 
statements as was done in discussing 
Table 3. Eight of the fourteen reasons 
in Table 4, namely, Reasons 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 9, and 12, are identical or es- 
sentially identical with Reasons 1, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 11 of Table 3, al- 
though not in the respective order. In 
addition, Reasons 6 and 14 in Table 
4, “‘Exerts a favorable influence on 
high-school students” and “Enriches 
community life,” correspond in con- 
siderable part to Reasons 12 and 19 
in Table 3, which are, respectively, 
“Raises standards of work in Grades 
XI-XII” and “Fosters development 
of a ‘community college.’” Reason 
10, “Makes possible administration 
as a single institution,” is so much at 
one with the integrative purpose. of 
the four-year junior college as to 
make further comment superfluous. 

Three reasons only, none mentioned 
frequently by administrators, are 
without substantial correspondence 
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in Table 3. These are Reasons 7, 
11, and 13, stated, respectively, as 
“Avoids discrimination between high- 
school and junior-college teachers,” 
“Contributes to social morale of high- 
school and junior-college students,” 
and “Improves staff and facilities for 
high school.” The first of these refers 
to the obstacle to discrimination in 
such a matter as salary presented by 
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The comparison shows further that 
five reasons only in Table 3 indicated 
as having been mentioned more than 
once are not paralleled in Table 4. 
These are Reasons 2, 8, 10, 13, and 14. 
Reason 2, “Stabilizes by achieving a 
longer program,” points to values 
claimed for the greater extent of in- 
tegration undertaken in a four-year 
unit than in an association. Reason 8, 


TABLE 4 


REASONS FOR LIKING OR PREFERRING ASSOCIATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Fre- Fre- 
Reason quency of Reason quency of 
Mention Mention 
1. Economizes through co-operative g. Increases retention into junior-col- 
2. Permits co-operative use of staff. . . 12 10. Makes possible administration as a 
3. Favors financial economy......... 3 single institution................ 2 
4. Encourages continuity (or vertical 11. Contributes to social morale of 
integration) of the curriculum. .... 12 high-school and junior-college stu- 
5. Associates two levels of education 2 
(secondary) belonging together.... . 4 12. Extends guidance contact below 
6. Exerts a favorable influence on high- junior-college level.............. I 
school students.................. 3 13. Improves staff and facilities for 
7. Avoids discrimination between high- I 
school and junior-college teachers. . 3 14. Enriches community life......... I 
8. Facilitates offering a broader junior- 
college curriculum................ 2 79 


the frequent association in the same 
plant of teachers at the two levels, 
which would make it inadvisable to 
pay lower salaries to teachers, with 
equivalent preparation and compe- 
tence, teaching at the high-school level 
than are paid to persons teaching 
only at the college level. The second 
refers to the lift in morale at both 
levels of being a student in a large 
combined unit. The last concerns the 
availability for use in the high school 
of facilities acquired primarily for use 
in the junior college. 


“Affords homogeneous grouping of 
students,” is manifestly more nearly 
attainable in a four-year unit than in 
an association extending through five 
or six grades. The absence of Reason 
10, “Strengthens the program of stu- 
dent activities [at the college level],”’ 
from Table 4 implies that, in the asso- 
ciations, student organizations and 
activities at the two levels are not so 
often integrated as in the four-year 
units. The absence of Reason 13, “Ac- 
cords with socio-economic trends,” in 
Table 4 suggests that organization in- 
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volving association only is not thought 
to be tied in with these trends as close- 
ly as is the 6-4-4 plan. Reason 14 
concerns the four-year junior high 
school which comes only with the 
6-4-4 plan. 

The chief difference between the 
reasons given in behalf of the 6-4-4 
plan and association is one of empha- 
sis. The principal reasons given for 


level.”” More than a third of all rea- 
sons given are classified in this group. 
Illustrations of statements placed in 
this category are that it is “possible 
in a separate unit to build a college 
atmosphere,” that “‘junior-college stu- 
dents can be given desirable freedom,”’ 
and that “association of students at 
the two levels encourages junior-col- 
lege students to take on ‘get-by’ atti- 


TABLE 5 
REASONS FOR LIKING OR PREFERRING THE SEPARATE TWO-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Fre- 
Reason quency of 
Mention 


Fre- 
Reason quency of 
Mention 


1. Promotes an appropriate regimen for 
students at the college level....... 22 

2. Encourages higher standards of 

3. Accords with preferences of junior- 
college students.................. 

. Relieves high-school discipline... . . 
. Simplifies junior-college administra- 

. Attracts a larger junior-college en- 

. Relieves crowding of the high-school 
8. Obviates demotion of high-school 


nt 
oo 


g. Retains students as well as does a 
four-year junior college.......... I 
to. Encourages desirable differentia- 
tion of salaries for junior-college 


I 

11. Simplifies teaching situation by re- 
stricting vertical range........... I 

12. Prevents use of high-school re- 
sources for junior college......... I 

13. Precludes objections of taxpayers 
to additional taxation........... I 


the two arrangements are rather 
similar, but the most recurrent for 
the 6-4-4 plan stress the strengthening 
and continuity of the whole program, 
while for association they focus less 
attention on this aspect than on the 
advantages that co-operation makes 
possible. 

For the separate two-year unit.--The 
reason most frequently given for lik- 
ing or preferring the separate two- 
year junior college, as generalized for 
Table 5, is “Promotes an appropriate 
regimen for students at the college 


tudes of high-school students.” The 
second reason in the table, “En- 
courages higher standards of work,” 
seems to be a phase of the same rea- 
son. The third reason, “Accords 
with preferences of junior-college stu- 
dents,” requires no explanation. Rea- 
son 4, “Relieves high-school disci- 
pline,” was put forward by high- 
school principals who assert that the 
greater freedom allowed to college 
students in associations complicates 
the disciplinary problem. Reason 5, 
“Simplifies junior-college administra- 
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tion,” was mentioned by deans who 


believe that the operation of two units 
in a single plant complicates the ad- 
ministrative problem of both. The 
claim of increased junior-college enrol- 
ment represented in Reason 6 is 
based on the opinion that a junior 
college housed with a high school has 
less prestige than has a separate unit 
and is less likely to attract graduates 
of other high schools. The meaning of 
Reason 7, “Relieves crowding of the 
high-school plant,” is clear when it is 
recalled that separation would remove 
junior-college students. 

Each of the remaining reasons was 
mentioned once only by the adminis- 
trators interviewed. Reason 8, ‘“Ob- 
viates demotion of high-school princi- 
pal,”’ was local in significance and was 
mentioned in a situation where ab- 
sorbing Grades XI-XII into a four- 
year junior college in the 6-4-4 plan 
would restrict the principal’s respon- 
sibilities to junior high school grades. 
“Retains students as well as does a 
four-year junior college’ (Reason 9) 
was the assertion of an administrator 
who seemed to be defending the sepa- 
rate two-year against the longer unit. 
The administrator who mentioned 
Reason 1o believed that it would be 
easier in a separate unit than in an 
association to obtain higher salaries 
for junior-college than for high-school 
teachers. The advocate of Reason 11 
believed that in the separate unit in- 
structors would less often be called on 
to teach at both high-school and col- 
lege levels. The twelfth reason was 
mentioned by a high-school principal 
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who was annoyed at the use of high- 
school facilities by an associated jun- 
ior college, sometimes to the extent of 
restricting the programs of high-school 
students. The last reason in the table, 
“Precludes objections of taxpayers to 
additional taxation,” was given in a 
situation in which the junior-college 
district was larger than the district 
maintaining the high school. 

It is apparent that the reasons 
favorable to the separate two-year 
junior college depart widely in char- 
acter from those given for the 6-4-4 
plan or association. Concentration 
for the separate unit is on reasons 
for setting up a regimen conducive to 
a level of performance and behavior in 
the collegiate tradition, while for the 
6-4-4 plan concentration is on im- 
provement through continuity and en- 
richment of the whole program and on 
the advantages, financial and other, of 
co-operative use of facilities and staff. 


OBSTACLES TO THE PREFERRED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Responses to the request to admin- 
istrators to state the obstacles to in- 
troducing the 6-4-4 plan in situations 
where they preferred it but did not 
have it are listed in Table 6. The most 
frequent hindrance cited (Obstacle 1) 
is the unsuitability of present building 
facilities. Another recurrent obstacle 
is the unfavorable attitude of the 
community (Obstacle 2) or of some 
person, group, or agency, such as an 
administrator in the system (Obstacle 
3), the staff (Obstacle 4), a standard- 
izing agency like the state university 
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(Obstacle 5), or the students (Ob- 
stacle 6). In a few instances it was 
believed that recent commitment to 
the plan of organization in operation, 
for example, the separate junior col- 
lege, would interfere (Obstacle 7). 
Two strong traditions in the commu- 
nity, one of successful high-school 
athletics (Obstacle 8) and the other of 
graduation from high school (Obstacle 
9), both of which might languish with 


a few administrators to place the two 
levels on different bases that would 
preclude integration into a four-year 
unit. Other obstacles mentioned once 
only are the opposition of the board 
to housing pupils of Grade X in junior 
high school (Obstacle 13), the absence 
of a junior high school of any kind in 
the system (Obstacle 14), and the 
small enrolment at the junior-college 
level (Obstacle 15). 


TABLE 6 


OBSTACLES TO INTRODUCING THE 6-4-4 PLAN AS SEEN BY ADMINISTRATORS 
PREFERRING IT WHO ARE IN SYSTEMS NOT OPERATING IT © 


Fre- Fre- 
Obstacle quency of Obstacle quency of 
Mention Mention 
1. Present building or housing facilities g. Strong tradition of graduation from 
22 high school discourages.......... I 
2. Community unfavorable or not 10. District organization obstructs. . . 
17 college under separate board I 
3. Administrative personnel unfavor- 12. Tuition charge at junior-college 
4. Staff not ready. .......0.scceeees 2 13. Board opposed to having Grade X 
5. University authorities discourage. . 3 in junior high school............ I 
6. Students prefer separate unit...... I 14. No junior high school in system. .. I 
7. Commitment to present organiza- 15. Junior-college enrolment too small. I 
tion too recent................... 4 
3 


the establishment of a four-year 
junior college, were mentioned. The 
obstacle of district organizations (Ob- 
stacle 10)—like those in California 
that discourage, or in Illinois that 
forbid, junior high school reorganiza- 
tion—was sometimes cited, and in one 
instance the fact that the junior col- 
lege was under a separate board (Ob- 
stacle 11) was mentioned. The fact 
that tuition is charged (Obstacle 12) 
at the junior-college level while high- 
school attendance is free was felt by 


No obstacles to effecting the or- 
ganizational arrangement involving 
association of high school and junior 
college were reported by administra- 
tors, because, as may be seen in Table 
I, no administrator preferred it except 
in a situation where it was already 
operative. It may be noted in the 
same table that no large number of 
administrators in systems not main- 
taining separate two-year junior col- 
leges preferred the separate unit, and 
the number naming obstacles was 
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even smaller—so small as to warrant 
dispensing with tabular presentation. 
Four of the administrators mentioned 
the need or cost of a new plant if a 
separate unit were established, while 
another referred to cost without desig- 
nating the aspect. Two stated that 
junior-college enrolment was too small 
to justify a separate unit and another 
that the distribution of teaching as- 
signments was such as to require as- 
sociation, which is, in turn, an ob- 
stacle arising out of small enrolment. 
The only remaining obstacle was 
mentioned by one administrator who 
said that present facilities had been 
provided in 1937 and that it would be 
inexpedient to make a change so soon 
thereafter. 


VALIDITY AND REPRESENTATIVENESS 
OF THE OPINIONS 


Although, because of the capitaliza- 
tion of experience involved, opinions 
of administrators in systems main- 
taining junior colleges must be con- 
ceded value as a means of partial ap- 
praisal of the different patterns of 
organization, these preferences and 
the reasons given for liking and pre- 
ferring the patterns can hardly be ac- 
cepted as conclusive testimony on the 
superiority of one organization over 
another. It is interesting and impor- 
tant to know what the preferences are 
and also what reasons are ascribed for 
liking or preferring the three types of 
organization, but the principal occa- 
sion for being interested in the reasons 
is that they can serve as hypotheses 
against which to align procedures in 
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objective appraisal and to project 
studies to determine best practices 
in articulating high-school and junior- 
college education. This is the use to 
which these findings are being mainly 
put in the investigation of which this 
inquiry is only a part. 

At the same time that it cannot be 
guaranteed that the opinions ex- 
pressed are from a fully representative 
group of administrators and junior- 
college situations, there is some assur- 
ance that opinions secured in the same 
way in all local school systems main- 
taining junior colleges would not show 
a marked divergence in tendency from 
those reported. A number approaching 
a fourth of all local public junior-col- 
lege situations is represented. These 
situations were selected, not at all 
because of opinions held by adminis- 
strators (opinions in only a few in- 
stances known to the investigator in 
advance of the interview), but because 
of the intent to assure for the larger 
factual study—the major concern of 
the visits—a good representation in 
wide geographic distribution and wide 
range in size of the main types of 
organization. To have had all local 
junior-college situations in the coun- 
try represented in this study of opin- 
ions might have added something to 
assurance concerning its reliability, 
but visits to all such situations were 
not essential to the larger factual in- 
vestigation, and the writer’s experi- 
ence with these interviews has con- 
vinced him that use of any other pro- 
cedure than interview would not 
yield trustworthy results. 


SHALL WE RATIONALIZE MODERN-LANGUAGE ELECTION? 


VICTOR COUTANT 
University School, Ohio State University 


title of this discussion is, in 
a sense, a misnomer, since al- 
most any educator will reply affirma- 
tively to the question. The question 
is in reality: How can election of 
modern languages be made _intel- 
ligently? Without pretense of cover- 
ing the ground thoroughly, this arti- 
cle will describe the present situation 
in the nation, mention some consider- 
ations affecting the individual stu- 
dent, and advance some general pro- 
posals looking toward relief of pres- 
ent difficulties. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


In the fifth year of the war and 
the third of our active participation 
in it, we find that, after many years 
in which French dominated the mod- 
ern-language field, other languages 
are coming to the fore. Spanish is the 
outstanding example, but Portuguese, 
Russian, and Japanese must be men- 
tioned. Interestingly enough, al- 
though German seems to be dropping, 
some departments of German are get- 
ting enrolments from potential Army 
men. The situation in Japanese is so 
acute that the Navy has had to set 
up a special school in Colorado in or- 
der to provide itself with Japanese- 
speaking personnel. It staggers the 
mind to try to encompass the Babelic 
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possibilities of a global war and the 
consequent multiplicity of foreign- 
language courses that might have to 
be offered in our country if we chose to 
follow the course of events without 
direction. 

The history of the Spanish bubble 
of the early 1920’s and of today sug- 
gests that in modern languages, as 
elsewhere, our country was prepared 
neither for war nor for peace. Added 
to the chaotic ups and downs in en- 
rolments in the several departments 
in the schools and to the national 
disadvantage of having a shortage of. 
competent personnel in one language 
and an apparent oversupply or, at 
any rate, a disproportion of teachers 
in another language, are the unwise 
choices of foreign language by stu- 
dents, who make their selections on 
anything but rational bases. Some 
of the consequences of this unwise 
choice are discussed later in this arti- 
cle. 


PROPOSAL FOR A PROGRAM 


The first need in a rationalized 
plan for foreign languages in this 
nation is a national center. Because 
of the apparent inability: of foreign- 
language teachers to get together and 
agree on a division of enrolment, these 
teachers as a group have not shown 
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the requisite objectivity to act alone 
on the problem. Reading of journals 
and, more important, intimate con- 
tacts with concrete situations and 
personalities have led me to this con- 
clusion. Educational philosophers 
have likewise failed to impress one 
with their awareness of the problem; 
for as a group, if their articles and 
speeches form a good basis for an 
opinion, they have been hostile to 
foreign languages generally or have 
concentrated on the usefulness of a 
foreign language to the individual 
and have failed to give consideration 
to the national weal. Only a mediat- 
ing agency like the United States 
Office of Education can supply the 
objectivity and the wealth of informa- 
tion necessary to meet the problem. 
The general recommendations on ed- 
ucation for the crisis which have 
emanated from educationists have 
been conspicuously silent on the role 
of foreign languages. Only the pres- 
ence of a considerable population 
trained accidentally and fragmentari- 
ly in foreign languages and of a large 
group of immigrants from abroad 
provides an offset to the apathy, 
mutual jealousy, and lack of system 
in foreign-language election in Ameri- 
ca. It is a question how far America 
can rely on the foreign-born for patri- 
otic service or how long America can 
insist that other nations must bear 
the great burden of language-learning 
in order to further international com- 
munication. 

The first function, then, of a na- 
tional agency is the gathering and the 
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digesting of information relevant to 
the national need for personnel 
trained in the several foreign lan- 
guages in peace and in war. Let one 
example stand for many in illustrat- 
ing this need. I was one of a group of 
persons consulted on the advisability 
of beginning Spanish in a secondary 
school. A keen appreciation of my 
ignorance led me to inquire from ad- 
vanced teachers of Spanish and from 
professors of commerce about the 
uses of Spanish in the war and for 
trade after the war. The Spanish- 
language teachers were, mirabile dictu, 
unanimous in favor of introducing 
Spanish. Trade with South America 
will boom after the war, they said. 
Not only that, Spanish-American 
literature today is better than Ameri- 
can literature. My commercio-geo- 
graphical frienus expected an im- 
provement in trade after the war but, 
even more, the resumption of Euro- 
pean dominance in the South Ameri- 
can market. Only in Mexico is there a 
strong future for American trade and 
cultural relations. Quot homines, tol 
sententiae. I, for my part, believe 
that war use of Spanish will become 
important for great numbers of Army 
men only if we are losing the war and 
find ourselves being invaded through 
South America. For work in Spain it- 
self we are probably not too badly off." 

A second function of a national 
agency is to make concrete directive 

* Notice that, while the war has played up 
Spanish heavily, it has done only a little for 
Russian. Russian has no great organized body 


of teachers back of it! Which language is the 
more likely to be important after the war? 
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proposals with regard to languages 
needed in schools, to report the cor- 
responding estimated needs for per- 
sonnel, and to lay emphasis on im- 
portant languages lacking represen- 
tation in schools. Foreign-language 
teachers could, through their repre- 
sentative groups, assist in locating 
placement in appropriate sites. The 
prevalence of instruction in French 
in New England and in Spanish in 
the Southwest is a sound, natural 
development which could be extended 
through planning. Co-operation of 
individual school administrations, 
foreign-language teachers, foreign- 
language teachers’ organizations, and 
the national office ought to bring 
about national improvement through 
suggestion and agreement as opposed 
to business as usual or haste to get on 


the band wagon with quick-change 
artists in education. The Office of 


Education is a natural channel 
through which other governmental 
agencies can act in looking for 
trained personnel, in setting up pre- 
paratory curriculums, and in keeping 
colleges informed of vocational op- 
portunities other than teaching for 
students majoring in modern lan- 
guage. More government interest in, 
and sponsorship of, student exchange 
ought to be in evidence, even to the 
extent of making financial outlays in 
cases where important areas are 
neglected by students because the 
languages used are not connected 
with important cultural developments 
of the past. 

Consequent on any such program 
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as that outlined are certain outcomes 
for teaching theory, which may run 
sharply counter to prevailing tend- 
encies. If I am right in my impression 
of the times, progress in language- 
teaching means adjustment of the 
course to the body scholastic, with 
the further corollary that competition 
for enrolments may call for further 
“adjustment.” Old oligarchs, on the 
other hand, believe in the survival 
of the fittest and make the test of 
survival rigid, eliminating the “‘un- 
fit” student along with much worth- 
while activity. In a school trying to 
co-operate with a national plan for 
training foreign-language personnel, 
the elimination of students would oc- 
cur in advance of entering the course 
and would be based on their work in 
English and, if possible, in general 
language. Short trials ought to be 
afforded any unconvinced electors of 
the foreign language. In view of 
the practical aims, oral work and 
relatively free composition in the lan- 
guage would be a large part of the 
work. Grammar would be functional 
(when should it not be?), and content 
would be significant from the start. 
Literature should not suffer, the time 
to be expropriated rather from those 
demimondaines of foreign-language 
classes, the banal retelling of familiar 
stories; the conversation about the 
dull details of diurnal trivia; and, 
above all, the reading of pieces of 
near literature, which are not litera- 
ture, have no reading value in them- 
selves, but are sometimes thought of 
as steps to literature. 
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Activities providing acquaintance 
with the foreign culture and realia 
are in order if they maintain interest, 
are informing, and do not detract 
from the learning of the language, but 
it seems advisable that students who 
cannot master foreign language be 
located somewhere else in the school 
program and not delay progress 
through activities designed to appease 
them, to say nothing of the custom- 
ary retardation “‘to hold the class to- 
gether.” It goes almost without saying 
that the widespread practice of study- 
ing one modern language in high 
school and beginning a different one 
in college at the expense of the first 
should be discouraged. Most high 
schools do not pretend to teach active 
control of a language but consider 
their work as preparatory to college. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


Thus far this discussion has been 
concerned with the general welfare. 
It may be assumed that most persons 
who might be needed as students in a 
foreign-language program would not 
begrudge the time and effort needed 
to master the language any more than 
soldiers begrudge their duty, es- 
pecially since foreign-language study 
need not be uninteresting. But not 
to beg too great a question, let us 
turn to individual considerations for 
a moment. 

Our major language needs should 
easily be met out of our usual supply 
of foreign-language students. We 
would not need to claim more time in 
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the curriculum at the expense of other 
subjects. What we ought to do is 
to see that a student of a foreign 
language is assured long-term study 
of the language, including continua- 
tion in college; that he receives fairly 
complete information on the vocation- 
al and avocational possibilities of a 
knowledge of the language, including 
the promotion of desirable foreign 
relations; that he is guided carefully 
in the selection of a foreign language, 
with the emphasis on rational choice 
(even though we must admit the 
validity of the romantic element in 
the matter). 

We might as well face squarely the 
fact that many high-school students, 
because of limited ability, are not 
going to get far in foreign language. 
Hence we should counsel them away 
from that area. Many of these poten- 
tial failures or clogs on group progress 
are recognizable through their poor 
reading and writing ability in the 
vernacular. However, since the science 
of linguistic prognostication is not 
advanced, it is only reasonable in a 
democratic society to allow those 
persons not persuaded to try them- 
selves out. In addition, studies in 
general language and in foreign cul- 
tures can offer some of the values of 
foreign-language study to the cli- 
entele not gifted in language. General- 
ly speaking, a student who has diffi- 
culty in English is not a “good bet” 
in foreign language, and the addition 
to his program of such abstract work 
in language is an extra burden on 
him. Some competent English teach- 
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ers have even affirmed that problems 
of a poor student in English are not 
often solved by the direct action of 
increasing the amount of work in 
English in the program of that stu- 
dent. At any rate, many teachers can 
testify that the consequences of choos- 
ing to study a foreign language have 
been, for the linguistically ungifted, 
a sense of frustration and confusion 
plus an unnecessary experience of 
failure. Further, the student who 
elects a foreign language with gran- 
diose aims in mind, however success- 
ful he may be in learning the lan- 
guage, is also due for a sad awakening. 
A teacher who feels sympathetic to 


boys and girls must acknowledge to 
himself that it is better for them to 
elect foreign languages with a clear 
view of the limited personal advan- 
tages and that it is better for the 
teacher to operate in classes making 
good progress in the attainment of 
commonly understood objectives. 

If the difficulties in rationalizing 
foreign-language study in relation to 
national needs seem great, yet there 
is much consolation in the fact that 
many language teachers can, if they 
will to, take long strides in intelligent 
recruiting, reasoned discrimination, 
and honest sharing of enthusiasms 
and interests. 
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TIME CONCEPTS OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS AND OF ADULTS 


KOPPLE C. FRIEDMAN 
North High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


O° of the conditioning factors in 
the appreciation of the social 
studies, especially the study of his- 
tory, is the background of time con- 
cepts possessed by the pupil. In eco- 
nomics, for example, the pupil’s 
fuller understanding develops, not 
only when he is familiar with our 
system of money and credit, but also 
when he acquires a complete perspec- 
tive of how the present has evolved 
from early stages of economy. In 
sociology the idea of growth again 
occurs with such topics as religion or 
the treatment of criminals. In civics 
there is sequence in the steps leading 
to democratic government as it exists 
in America today. The study of his- 
tory is completely built on the past. 
Various expressions of dating are used, 
from the vague “‘years ago” to the 
more precise “in 1492.”’ History con- 
tinually draws on the pupil’s back- 
ground of time understandings. 

It is known that the pupil’s con- 
cepts about time are weak and that 
his growth has not been promoted to a 
great extent by organized instruction." 

* Wilbur F. Murra, Edgar B. Wesley, and 
Norah E. Zink, “Social Studies,” Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, p. 1141. Edited by 
Walter S. Monroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. 
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Even when the pupil enters Grade 
VII, his background of understanding 
is far from mature. As an aid in fur- 
nishing information about this prob- 
lem, this study aimed at finding facts 
about the growth and the extent of 
the following kinds of time ideas: the 
vocabulary of time, including the 
meaning and use of dates; chronologi- 
cal sequence; and time-space relation- 
ships. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


This study involved the testing of 
both high-school pupils and adults. 
The school test subjects were 667 pu- 
pils in Grades VII-XII in Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. There were almost 
equal numbers of boys and girls, and 
they approximated slightly more than 
one hundred pupils to a grade. The 
mean intelligence quotient in each 
grade fell within normal limits. The 
occupations of their parents, as rated 
in seven classes by the Minnesota 
Occupational Scale, fell mainly in the 
middle groups. 

The adult sampling was obtained 
when pupils took copies of the test to 
parents and to older brothers or sisters 
who were willing to co-operate. Re- 
sponses were received from 83 males, 
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whose occupations were largely in the 
middle groups of the Minnesota Occu- 
pational Scale, and 111 females, main- 
ly housewives. Table 1 gives the dis- 
tribution of the adults according to 
age and indicates also the schooling 
of these subjects. 

The high-school test consisted of 
four parts. One part contained multi- 
ple-choice questions on nineteen terms 
that are descriptive of time and four 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT SUBJECTS AC- 
CORDING TO AGE AND MEDIAN OF HIGH- 
EST GRADE REACHED BY SUBJECTS IN 
EACH AGE GROUP 


Median of High- 
est Grade 
Reached in 

School 


XII 
VITI-Ix 
VITI-1X 


Number of 
Subjects 


dates that were to be translated into 
centuries. Since the vocabulary of 
time is limited, the number of definite 
expressions in contrast to those that 
are indefinite, such as “a long time 
ago,” is even more restricted. Such 
words as “eternal,” “B.c.,” “prehis- 
toric,” and “‘medieval” were included. 
The next part of the test dealt with 
chronological sequence. Five groups 
of items, with four in a group, were 
used. These drew upon familiar his- 
torical events, holidays, and dates. 
One group of dates consisted of four 
years in the time since Christ, and 
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the other contained two years before 
and two during the Christian Era. 

The next two parts of the test at- 
tempted to measure the pupil’s under- 
standing of space-time relationships as 
represented by two time lines. For 
one part a blank time line covering a 
ten-year period was presented, and 
the pupil was directed to locate on it, 
at appropriate points, seven given 
hypothetical events in a boy’s life. 
The final part of the test contained a 
more difficult problem. On a historical 
time line the pupil was to locate six 
actual historical events, three of which 
occurred before the time of Christ 
and three afterward. 

A reliability coefficient of .85 was 
found after testing and retesting sixty- 
nine eighth-grade pupils. Out of a 
possible 56 points, the mean on the 
first testing was 39.85; the standard 
deviation, 7.16. On the second testing 
the mean was 41.11; the standard de- 
viation, 7.53. 

The adult test contained the same 
time words and dates as were given 
to the school children, a basis for the 
study of comparative success being 
thus provided. One other part dealt 
with chronological sequence. This 
section was different from the school 
test and longer. In addition to testing 
familiar historical events, holidays, 
and dates, it also contained items re- 
lating to recent history and to events 
in social and economic progress. 


RESULTS 


Time words and dates.—For the 
word and date part of the test, statis- 
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tics on the results are presented in 
Table 2. It is seen that growth in the 
grades continues until the final year 
of high school. The adult averages 
cluster together. Using the adult level 
as an index of maturity, that grade 
level which first reaches their stage of 
development is seen to be Grade X. 
The higher average score in the Senior 
year of school may be partly explained 
by the fact that there is greater selec- 
tion of pupils here. 

As far as the individual items were 
concerned, the most difficult was 
“generation.” The meaning of the 
date 1942 was not known by most 
pupils. Many could not tell in which 
century a given date belonged. De- 
spite varying amounts of instruction 
in history, here were pupils who 
lacked understanding of our time 
system. 

Chronological sequence.—For the 
test on chronological order, the per- 
centages of successful responses by 
grade were again computed for each 
individual item in all groups. The 
average of these percentages for each 
group was then determined. The 
group of items that produced the low- 
est percentage of correct responses 
was one requiring the pupil to number 
in order four dates, two of which were 
in the time before Christ and two 
afterward. The average percentage of 
pupils responding correctly was not 
more than 79 and that only in Grade 
XII. On four dates, all in the period 
A.D., the pupils did very well except in 
Grade VII. By Grade IX a high de- 
gree of success was recorded for two 


sets of items. One involved the place- 
ment of the times for Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Columbus, and the subject’s 
mother. The other included the times 
for the Pilgrims, the first World War, 
Bible days, and the pupil’s birth. A 
group of items, the average percentage 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS ON TIME WORD AND DATE TEST 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS AND FOR ADULTS 


Average 
Percent- 
Number age of 

Group of Subjects 
Subjects Respond- 
ing Cor- 


Pupils in 


Adults of 
ages: 
20-29.... 
30-39... 
40-49... 
50-59.... 


* The percentages of subjects responding correctly to 
each item were determined. The average of these percent- 
ages is given here. 


of which was next to the lowest, con- 
tained four annual occasions: Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, end of the school 
term, New Year’s Day, and beginning 
of the school term. 

The grade average of all these 
group percentages and the mean 
scores are given in Table 3. There is 
progress by grade, as is shown in the 
case of the word and date test. Since, 
however, the items tested were based 
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on familiar events and on our date 
scheme, it seems that the percentages 
of success cannot be regarded as high. 
What pupil in the American school 
system has not heard, again and again, 
about Columbus, Washington, and 
Lincoln? Yet here is evidence of a 
weak time perspective in considering 
their perspective places in history, 
as far as a large number of pupils 


TABLE 3 


RESULTS ON TEST OF CHRONOLOGICAL 
SEQUENCE FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Average 
Percent- 
ages of 
Subjects 
Respond- 
ing Cor- 


throughout these grades is concerned. 
If the testing probed deeper into less 
outstanding persons or events, no 
doubt the results would be even poorer. 

For the adults, out of thirty items 
in ten groups of three each, the aver- 
age score for each of the four levels 
was 20+. Age differences were very 
slight. High percentages of success 
were recorded for items dealing with 
national holidays; the ascendance of 
Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini to pow- 
er; and some outstanding recent 
events in America. Only 40-70 per 
cent of the adults were successful on 
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the groups involving recent world 
happenings, important inventions and 
steps in the history of social and eco- 
nomic progress, and dates occurring 
B.C. and A.D. 

Time line.—The test for pupils on 
the simple time line involving hypo- 
thetical personal events brought bet- 
ter results than the more difficult his- 
torical time line. Seven was a perfect 
score and indicated the correct loca- 
tion of that many events. In Grade 
VII the mean score was only 4.92, but 
in all the other grades the mean scores 
varied from 5+ to 6+. On the aver- 
age; for all pupils, about one-half re- 
ceived a perfect score. The items were 
comparatively easy to locate, since 
they fell on points at equal intervals of 
a ten-year period. 

In contrast, the historical time line 
covered the time since 4000 B.c., and 
the assigned items did not occur at 
equal intervals. One of the main diffi- 
culties in completing it, as later deter- 
mined, was the fact that so many 
pupils did not know the order of dates 
before the time of Christ. Out of six 
possible points, the mean scores in all 
grades ranged only from 2+ to 3+. 
In the junior high school an average of 
only g per cent received perfect 
scores. In the senior high school the 
average was 23 per cent. 

Relation of test scores to other fac- 
tors —The relation of the test scores 
to other factors was considered. Sex 
differences were studied for each of 
the four parts of the test at the junior 
high school, the senior high school, 
and the adult levels, although for 
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the latter the time lines were not 
used. The difference was statistically 
significant in only one out of ten 
situations. That one involved the 
historical time line in the senior high 
school and resulted in a higher aver- 
age score for boys than for girls. The 
coefficients of correlation between 
intelligence quotients and the test 
scores and between socio-economic 
status and the test scores are shown 
in Table 4. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A series of tests of the understand- 
ing of time was given to 667 pupils in 
Grades VII-XII and to 194 adults in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. One part 
was devoted to the meaning of dates 
and of words descriptive of time. An- 
other contained groups of items to 
be remembered in chronological se- 
quence, the purpose being to gain 
some idea of the individual’s perspec- 
tive of familiar historical and current 
events. Two parts aimed at studying 
space-time relationships, with special 
reference to the pupil’s understanding 
of a time line. These latter two sec- 
tions were not used in the adult 
form. 

In all parts of the test, increased 
comprehension was evidenced with 
greater maturity throughout the 
grades. Since tests on the same words 
and dates were given both to children 
and to adults, it could be determined 
that the point at which the school 
grade average matched the average 
for adults was Grade X. The fact that 
many pupils failed to respond cor- 
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rectly to any word is clear evidence 
that teachers should not be too in- 
tent, for example, on emphasizing the 
provisions of treaties or laws while 
overlooking the basic meanings of the 
concepts that arise in reading and dis- 
cussing history. History instructors 
are likely to refer frequently to dates 
such as 1492 or 44 B.C. To some pupils 
these date concepts may mean no 
more than would the bare, isolated 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS OF TEST SCORES WITH INTEL- 
LIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND WITH SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS FOR JUNIOR AND SEN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Factors 
Correlated 


Intelligence quotient and: 
Word and date test.... 
Chronological sequence. 
Personal time line 
Historical time line. . . . 


Socio-economic status and: 
Word and date test.... 
Chronological sequence. 
Personal time line 
Historical time line. . . . 


statement that Hippocrates was the 
“father” of medicine, without any 
interpretation of the word “father” 
or any fuller development of the sig- 
nificance of the statement. In other 
words, such ideas are not understood 
by many pupils. The teacher should 
not take it for granted that pupils 
know what dates mean, how time be- 
fore and after Christ’s birth is count- 
ed, or how centuries are determined. 
Neither should the development of 
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these understandings be left to chance 
learning; time must be taught system- 
atically. 

The results of the test on chrono- 
logical sequence indicate that the per- 
spective of both children and adults, 
in looking back over outstanding 
historical events, is not strong. This 
statement refers, of course, to time 
in the great social setting for all man- 
kind rather than to a person’s time 
perspective of his own past. Here is 
where instruction in the social studies 
has a great responsibility. One of the 
objectives of the social studies is to 
furnish the pupil with a general pat- 
tern of the trend of civilization up to 
the present. The milestones in this 
pattern are events and people and 
movements. Teachers who are alert to 
the need for stimulating some sense of 
chronology in the pupil would draw 
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on the pupil’s power of association of 
events and would stress ideas of de- 
velopment and sequence and relation- 
ships. 

The results on the two time lines 
demonstrate that pupils can under- 
stand a simple time line as early as the 
eighth-grade level. A line involving 
complexities in dating should be used 
guardedly. It is perhaps preferable 
that pupils and teacher work to- 
gether in constructing a time line; 
such co-operation helps explain the 
basic nature of the line. 

The relation of the various factors 
to the test scores may be summed up 
as follows: sex and socio-economic 
status are only slightly related to the 
understandings covered in these tests, 
and the intelligence quotient has a 
marked, but not high, correlation 
with the scores. 
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BIBLICAL REFERENCES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALLUSIONS 
IN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


THOMAS R. NUNN 
Mount Pleasant High School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


FRANCIS D. CURTIS 
University of Michigan 


TUDENTS of English and American 
literature are familiar with the re- 
ports of a number of extensive re- 
search investigations to determine the 
uses which authors have made of 
biblical materials in their writings. 
With few exceptions these studies are 
concerned with the influence of the 
Bible as reflected in classical prose 
and poetry. Work’ states that Shake- 


speare’s writings contain more than 
twelve hundred references to the 


Scripture and that “Ruskin can 
scarcely write a page without some 
image or hint or symbol of the Scrip- 
ture coming to his mind and springing 
to the point of his pen.” Perry? cites 
Van Dyke as his authority for the 
statement that more than four hun- 
dred references to the Bible are to be 
found in the works of Tennyson, and 
he affirms that the poetry of Brown- 
ing contains an even greater number. 
This investigator reports that “a 
shorter poem like ‘Christmas Eve’ 

t Edgar Whittaker Work, The Bible in Eng- 


lish Literature, pp. 172, 207. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell & Co., 1917. 

2 William Gilmer Perry, “English Literature’s 
Debt to the Bible,’’ North American Review, 
CXCVIII (August, 1913), 227-39. 


and ‘Easter Day’ contains no less than 
a hundred, while in The Ring and the 
Book there are almost one thousand.” 
Work: states that Tennyson is second 
only to Browning in his use of the 
Bible. Fletcher‘ claims that Milton’s 
works contain nearly ten thousand 
biblical quotations and _ allusions. 
Weaver’ presents abundant evidence 
that Shelley, both in his poetry and in 
his prose, makes direct or indirect use 
of an enormous number of borrowings 
from the Bible. Allen® reports that 
Whitman’s works contain 160 dis- 
tinct biblical paraphrases and quota- 
tions from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, chiefly from the latter. 

Some evidence with respect to the 
influence of the Bible on writers of 
popular literature is found in the re- 


3 Edgar Whittaker Work, op. cit., p. 226. 


4 Harris Fletcher, ‘Milton’s Use of Biblical 
Quotations,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXVI (April, 1927), 145-65. 

5 Bennett Weaver, Toward the Understanding 
of Shelley. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press, 1932. 

6 Gay W. Allen, “Biblical Echoes in Whit- 
man’s Work,” American Literature, VI (Novem- 
ber, 1934), 302-15. 
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port of a study by Guberlet." From 
an analysis of all the materials, except 
the advertisements, in 24 issues of the 
Allantic Monthly, this investigator 
found 607 scriptural references among 
2,693 separate references to literature. 

Of especial interest to the teacher of 
English is the report of an investiga- 
tion by Leidich? of the biblical knowl- 
edge possessed by high-school pupils. 
This investigator found that the boys 
and girls whom he studied knew 
slightly fewer than half the biblical 
references appearing in the classical 
literature which they read in connec- 
tion with their school work and that 
the Freshmen were only slightly in- 
ferior to the Seniors in the possession 
of such knowledge. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


It would probably be conceded that 
in his recreational reading the aver- 
age citizen encounters many words, 
phrases, and passages taken from the 
Bible and that he probably recognizes 
and recalls only a relatively meager 
proportion of them with sufficient 
definiteness and completeness to af- 
ford him much benefit and pleasure 
from the allusions. More investiga- 
tional evidence with respect to the 
biblical materials most frequently en- 
countered by the average reader is 
needed as a basis for giving instruction 

* Muriel Lewin Guberlet, “The Classics and 
the Modern Magazine,” School and Society, 
XXXIV (October 31, 1931), 599-605. 

2 John M. Leidich, “The Biblical Knowledge 
of the Senior High-School Student.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1933. 
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designed to develop a_ serviceable 
knowledge and understanding of such 
materials. The investigation here re- 
ported represents an attempt to se- 
cure some evidence of this sort with 
respect to popular literature of the 
types which high-school pupils are 
known to read. 

The purposes of this investigation 
were to determine (1) the frequencies 
with which biblical allusions, quota- 
tions, and references appear in a sam- 
pling of issues of certain current popu- 
lar magazines; (2) the distribution of 
biblical items among the various types 
of materials in these magazines; (3) 
the books of the Bible which served as 
sources of these allusions, quotations, 
and references; and (4) the biblical 
characters, places, and narratives 
named or indicated in the materials 
analyzed. 


THE PROCEDURES 


An attempt was made to select for 
analysis periodicals known to be wide- 
ly read and believed to be representa- 
tive of the following classes of maga- 
zines: fiction, women’s, agricultural, 
pictorial, and news. Fiction magazines 
were represented by the American 
Magazine, Collier’s Weekly, Cosmopoli- 
tan, and the Saturday Evening Post; 
the women’s magazines, by Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and McCall’s Magazine; and agricul- 
tural, pictorial, and news magazines, 
respectively, by Country Gentleman, 
Life, and Time. Six issues of each of 
these ten magazines were so selected 
as to be distributed at about equal in- 
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tervals through the years 1938 and 
1939. 

All the materials in each issue, 
except the advertisements, were read 
and re-read by the investigator 
(Nunn), who underlined each biblical 
reference, quotation, and allusion that 
he discovered. A “reference” was de- 
fined as a direct naming of a character, 
a location, or an object unquestion- 
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study, were submitted to two ordained 
ministers, who read the materials; 
noted the underlined biblical refer- 
ences, quotations, and allusions; and 
indicated others which had been over- 
looked. These two ministers approved 
all the underlinings and found an addi- 
tional 6.4 per cent of references and 
allusions. On the basis of these results, 
the investigator assumed that his own 


TABLE 1 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF BIBLICAL REFERENCES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALLUSIONS 
FOUND IN THREE TYPES OF MATERIALS IN SIXTy ISSUES OF 
TEN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Prose Fiction 


Prose NONFICTION 


PorTry TOTAL 


Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


Cosmopolitan 3 
Country Gentleman... 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Saturday Evening Post 
Good Housekeeping.. . 


ow nnn 
rH ODO 


393 
231 
178 
141 
93 
65 
59 
58 


53 
39 


8 


° 


1,310 


ably of biblical origin; a “quotation,” 
as a phrase or a longer passage taken 
directly from the Bible; and an “allu- 
sion,”’ as a mention of a biblical story, 
a parable, or an incident, a familiar 
knowledge of which is necessary to a 
full understanding of the passage in 
which the allusion occurs. Only items 
unquestionably of biblical origin were 
underlined. 

As a check on the accuracy and 
completeness of the analysis, four 
issues of the magazines, selected at 
random from those included in the 


biblical background was sufficiently 
extensive and complete, and that the 
accuracy of his analysis was sufficient- 
ly high, to justify his completing the 
study. 

Each underlined word, phrase, or 
longer passage was written on a card, 
and the nature of the material in 
which it had been found was desig- 
nated as prose fiction, prose nonfic- 
tion, or poetry. The item was then 
verified in the King James Version of 
the English Bible. A considerable 
number of items, though unquestion- 


q 
MAGAZINE 
Number | HN | Number { 
153 5 II 20.7 17.6 
oe, re 139 2 37 4 2 5.4 13.6 
105 I 36 10.8 
49 40 9 4 10.8 7-1 
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ably of biblical origin, could not be 
traced with certainty to their sources; 
such items were considered, along 
with the others, in all phases of the 
analysis except that presented later in 
Table 2. Other items could be traced 
to more than one passage in the Bible. 
Each of these was credited to the pas- 
sage which it seemed to fit best. Each 
succeeding appearance of an item was 
noted on the appropriate card. 


FINDINGS 


A total of 387 different references, 
quotations, and allusions were carded 
and were found to appear 1,310 times 
in the 60 issues of the magazines ana- 
lyzed. The distribution of the items is 
shown in Table 1. 

The most important fact shown 
in this table is that all the popu- 
lar magazines analyzed contained 
biblical references, quotations, and al- 
lusions in considerable numbers. The 
ranges in the respective numbers of 
items found in the four magazines of 
the fiction group and in the three of 
the women’s group are seen to be 
relatively wide, but the inequalities in 
numbers seem more likely to have 
been due to chance than to character- 
istic differences in the periodicals 
within each group. Biblical words, 
phrases, and passages were found in 
substantial numbers in the prose fic- 
tion and prose nonfiction. The reason 
that relatively few of the items were 
found in the poetry is that several of 
the magazines included for analysis 
publish no poetry and that the others 
contain only occasional poems. 
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Table 2 presents the distribution of 
the items among various books of the 
Bible. The sources of 355 references 
could not be definitely located. Space 
limitations do not permit the inclusion 
of the complete table, which reveals 
that twenty-three books of the Bible, 
besides those listed here, were repre- 
sented by from one to ten items. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF BIBLICAL REFERENCES, 
QUOTATIONS, AND ALLUSIONS ACCORDING 
TO BOOKS TO WHICH THEY REFER 


Num- 
ber of 


Quota- 


Deuteronomy. ... 
II Samuel 

I Corinthians... . 
II Corinthians. :.. 
T Samuel 


Hence in this study items were traced 
to forty books of the Bible, and the 
numbers of items located in each of 
these forty books were found to range 
from one to 159. An interesting com- 
parison of the use of biblical materials 
in popular and in classical writings is 
afforded by the preceding statement 
and that of Weaver,’ who found that 
in Shelley’s poems there were borrow- 
ings from at least twenty books of the 


* Bennett Weaver, op. cit., chaps. v, vi. 
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Old Testament and from nearly all Table 3 presents data relative to the 
the books of the New Testament; and __ biblical characters, places, and stories 
that of Perry, who reports that mentioned in the magazines. This 
Browning drew the biblical allusions table reveals that twenty-two char- 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH BIBLICAL CHARACTERS, PLACES, AND STORIES 
WERE MENTIONED OR ALLUDED TO IN SIXTy ISSUES OF 
TEN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Biblical Item Frequency Biblical Item Frequency 


Characters: Places (continued): 


Joseph the Patriarch 
John the Divine 


Judas Iscariot 
Three Wise Men........... 


Birth of Christ 

Crucifixion 

Garden of Eden 

Joseph in Egypt 
Wanderings of the Jews. ... 
Prodigal son 

Last Judgment 

Good Samaritan 


Magdalene 
John the Evangelist....... 


9 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 


Parable of the builder 

Last Supper 

Jacob and Rachel.......... 
Handwriting on the wall.... 
Parable of toilers in the vine- 


HD HW S 


O 


in The Ring and the Book from more acters were named in these materials 
than twenty-eight books of the Old three or more times each. Of perhaps 
Testament and twenty-five of the greater significance, but not shown in 
New. this abbreviated table, is the fact that 

* William Gilmer Perry, op. cit., p. 237. fifty-three different biblical charac- 
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ters were mentioned in these popular 
magazines a total of 232 times. This 
table also shows that twenty biblical 
places were named eighty-five times, 
with frequencies of mention ranging 
from one to thirty. Finally, twenty- 
three narratives were alluded to in 
the magazines a total of 285 times, but 
only seven were referred to with a fre- 
quency of ten or more; six were re- 
ferred to only twice; and seven, only 
once. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the evidence here presented, 
it seems reasonable to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) An extensive 
knowledge of the Bible is a necessary 
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part of the equipment of the reader 
of popular periodical literature who 
wishes to gain full understanding and 
enjoyment of such literature. (2) The 
data presented in the tables afford to 
teachers of English in secondary 
schools some guidance with respect 
to the biblical references, quotations, 
and allusions that the pupil is likely 
to encounter in his leisure reading, 
both during his school years and later. 
(3) There seems to be justification in 
these facts for the introduction into 
secondary schools of a course, or at 
least of units, for the general pupil, 
dealing with the Bible as literature 
and as foundational and functional 
preparation for recreational reading. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM!' 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


DAN H. COOPER 
University of Chicago 


forty-four references which 

follow include three publications 

of agencies of the federal government, 
eight books or monographs or por- 
tions of monographs, and thirty-three 
articles or sections from sixteen maga- 
zines. Most of the references are dis- 
cussions of desirable procedures or 


References describing two extra-curriculum 
war programs sponsored by government agencies 
have appeared in previous lists of selected refer- 
ences. Materials about the High School Victory 
Corps have been listed in Item 294 (Physical 
Fitness through Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps) in the March, 1943, number of the School 
Review; Item 317 (High School Victory Corps) in 
the April, 1943, number; Item 153 (Guidance 
Manual for the High School Victory Corps) in the 
September, 1943, number; and Item 322 (Physi- 
cal Fitness through Health Education for the Vic- 
tory Corps) in the March, 1944, number of the 
same journal. The stated purposes of the Victory 
Corps are (1) to train youth for war service and 
(2) to stimulate civilian service by youth. “The 
first [of these two objectives] seems closer to 
what goes on in school classrooms and shops; the 
second to the out-of-class activities of students” 
(High School Victory Corps, p. 5). 

The United States Junior Citizens Service 
Corps, a national organization designed to 
mobilize youth for civilian work, is described in 
Item 328 (The United States Junior Citizens Serv- 
ice Corps) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the March, 1944, number of the School 
Review. “The major emphasis of the Junior 
Citizens Service Corps is on extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, whereas the principal concern of the 
High School Victory Corps is curricular” (p. 7). 


descriptions of outstanding practices. 
The scarcity of research reports in the 
literature of the past year is very 
noticeable; only eight of these items 
can be classified as research. 

Not only do the references pre- 
sented below reflect a change in the 
predominant type of contribution, 
but the bibliography also represents a 
shift in the relative emphasis placed 
on the various topics which comprise 
the extra-curriculum program. In 
previous years such activities as de- 
bating, journalism, student govern- 
ment, clubs, and athletics have been 
accepted as the major aspects of the 
extra-curriculum program. In keeping 
with the trend of the literature, this 
year’s bibliography contains fewer 
references on these traditional activi- 
ties and contains correspondingly 
more items about several other rapid- 
ly expanding aspects of contemporary 
public education. Specifically, a num- 
ber of references have been included 
on work experience, school camps, 
pupil participation in community 
projects, and recreation and child- 
care programs organized under school 
authority. While occasional refer- 
ences on these subjects have been re- 
ported in previous years, nearly half 
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of the items presented this year are 
devoted to these four topics. 


329. 


Adventures in Camping. New York: 
Johanna M. Lindlof Camp Committee 
for Public School Children (10 Park 
Avenue). Pp. 72. 


Reports the history of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to persuade the Board of Education 
of the City of New York to authorize an 
experimental camping program for under- 
privileged school children and describes 
the results of the subsequent support of the 
project by private funds. Reviews the 
status of school camping in the United 
States and strongly recommends that, 
after the war, camping be made an integral 
part of school life. 


. ALTHOUSE, J. G. ‘‘Education in Re- 


sponsibility,” School (Secondary Edi- 
tion), XXXII (September, 1943), 3-6. 
A plea for active participation by pupils in 
service activities in the school and in the 
community. 


. ANDERSON, L. W. “Biology Class Led 


Town Fight against Mosquitoes,” Clear- 
ing House, XVII (January, 1943), 267- 
70. 

Reports a project which began as a class- 
room activity and expanded far beyond the 
usual sphere of classroom influence. 


. “Assembly Programs for September,” 


School Activities, 
1943), 25-29. 

The first of a series of nine articles suggest- 
ing ideas for high-school assembly pro- 
grams, describing assembly programs in 
schools throughout the nation, and dis- 
cussing the theory of the school assembly. 


XV _ (September, 


. Boyp, Mary E. Preparing To Serve in 


Your Rural Community. Gainesville, 
Florida: University of Florida Project 
in Applied Economics, Florida Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, 1943. Pp. 
80. 


[April 


One of a large number of publications deal- 
ing with food, clothing, and housing, 
which have been made possible by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Primarily 
curriculum materials for rural elementary- 
and secondary-school pupils, the pamphlets 
illustrate well the tendency to expand the 
classroom curriculum into after-school 
projects and school-wide or community- 
wide ventures. 


. BREwsteR, Harotp L. “The Town 


Meeting Goes to Town,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVIII 
(March, 1943), 183-84. 

A brief but significant article describing 
the “town meetings” which are used at 
Herbert Hoover High School in Glendale, 
California, as a substitute for contest de- 
bating. 


. Bryan, Roy C. “In Defense of Honors 


and Awards,” School Review, LI (June, 


1943), 348-52. 

Advocates the use of honors and awards as 
a supplement to, but not as a substitute 
for, intrinsically valuable activities, since 
“the use of honors and awards satisfies some 
fundamental human desire or quality.” 


. Bryan, Roy C. “Intra-city Athletic 


Competition,” School Activities, XV 
(September, 1943), 6-8, 20. 

Reports the findings of a questionnaire 
study of the frequency of athletic contests 
between schools within a city and of the 
judgments of school administrators in 
cities having several high schools concern- 
ing the advisability of such competition. 


. California Program for the Care of Chil- 


dren of Working Parents. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XII, No. 6. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1943. Pp. x+126. 

A manual dealing with preschool, before- 
and-after-school, and week-end school pro- 
grams for children under sixteen years of 
age. Treats legal authorization and finan- 
cial support; discusses the relation of the 
school to other community agencies in the 
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handling of problems of child care; and 
makes detailed suggestions regarding per- 
sonnel, schedule, equipment, health super- 
vision, meals, and activities. Contains an 
extensive bibliography. 


. CLELAND, GreorcE L. “A Centralized 


System of Accounting for Student 
Activity Funds,” Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXVIII (January, 1944), 29- 
46. 

Presents the seven standards for activity- 
fund accounting recommended to the high 
schools of Kansas by a legislative commit- 
tee of the state. Accounting forms selected 
as the best in use in Kansas schools are 
illustrated. 


. Curtis, Francis D. “A Study of High- 


School Handbooks,” School Review, LI 
(December, 1943), 614-18. 


Summarizes the topics treated in thirty- 
three student handbooks. 


. Eupanxs, W. W. “High Schools 


Should Offer Military Training,” School 
Activities, XIV (March, 1943), 247-48. 
Urges that courses in military training be 
installed in high schools in the interests of 
national safety and of personality develop- 
ment for youth. 


. “Extend Term and Add Camp?” Na- 


tion’s Schools, XXXII (October, 1943), 
32. 

Reports the results of an opinion poll of 
five hundred school administrators on the 
advisability of lengthening the school year 
to eleven months in order to provide time 
for a school-camp program. 


. FisHER, DororHeEA FRANcES (CAN- 


FIELD). Our Young Folks. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. 
Xviii+330. 

A discussion of three major social problems 
having large implications for the extra- 
curriculum programs of schools—work ex- 
perience, the education of women, and edu- 
cation for the proper use of leisure time. 


343- 


345- 


Harper, ANN. “Wise Selection of High 
School Officers,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1943), 114-15. 
Describes a new type of ballot to be used 
in student elections which enumerates the 
qualities desired for the office under con- 
sideration. 


. Harvey, C. C., and ALLEN, CHARLES 


F. “The 20 Questions on Student Gov- 
ernment,” Clearing House, XVIII 
(October, 1943), 67-71. 

From the correspondence files of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils, the 
authors selected the twenty most frequent- 
ly asked questions about student govern- 
ment. The twenty questions are listed and 
answered in this article. 


“How Should Schools Control Con- 
tests, Tournaments, and Festivals?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(October, 1943), 134-39. 

Presents a report of the National Contest 
Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


. Immorr, LAWRENCE E. “A Comparison 
of the Upper and Lower Scholastic 
Fourths in Extracurricular Sports Ac- 
tivities,” Studies in Higher Education, 
XLVI, 11-20. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Division of Educational Reference, 
Purdue University, 1942. 


Reports an investigation which disclosed 
greater participation in athletic activities 
among college students with poor scholastic 
records than among those with superior 
scholastic records. 


. “Intramural Manual.” Curriculum 


Bulletin No. 108. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 1943. Pp. 
iv+87 (mimeographed). 

A practical source book outlining a leisure- 
time program of physical activities for 
youth of elementary- and secondary-school 
age in Cincinnati. Describes recommended 
games and sports for the benefit of the 
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teachers who are to direct the program. Ex- 
tensive bibliographies are provided for 
leisure-time programs in general and for 
each separate activity. 


Irwin, LESLIE W. The Curriculum in 
Health and Physical Education. St. 
Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby Co., 1944. 
Pp. 392. 

Chapters xi, xii, and xiii deal, respectively, 
with the intramural and the recreational 
programs of the elementary school, the 
junior high school, and the high school. 
Chapter xx discusses the role of various 
organizations and youth groups in physical 
education. 


' 


Jacosson, Paut B. “High Schools and 
Manpower,” School Review, LI (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 412-17. 

Urges that work experience be considered 
a part of general education and suggests 
that schools take advantage of the present 
manpower shortage to begin work-experi- 
ence programs. 


Jacozson, Paut B. “The Cost of At- 
tending High School,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVIII (January, 
1944), 3-28. 

Reports a significant nation-wide study of 
the incidental costs of high-school attend- 
ance for pupils, including the expense of 
participation in extra-curriculum activities. 


Jones, ANNA May. “Education for 
Leisure Helps To Prevent Delin- 
quency,” Clearing House, XVII 
(March, 1943), 407-10. 

Describes successful practices used in the 
schools of New York City to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. The problem has 
been attacked through the curriculum, 
through co-operative arrangements with 
other agencies, and through after-school 
programs of activities. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in 
Wartime. United States Office of Edu- 
cation, School Children and the War 
Series, Leaflet No. 8, 1943. Pp. 26. 
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‘Includes a discussion (pp. 12-14) of the 


role of the extra-curriculum recreational 
program in the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


KiIRKENDALL, LESTER A. “Human 
Engineering in Student Activities,” 
School Activities, XV (September, 
1943), 

Describes several noteworthy successes in 
the inauguration of student-body projects 
and in the redirection of misguided student 
schemes and traditions. Principles of ‘“‘hu- 
man engineering” applicable to such situa- 
tions are stated. 


Kien, Maynarp. “Music or Show,” 
Etude, LXI (November, 1943), 716, 


756. 

A thought-provoking discussion of the ob- 
jectives which should underlie choral 
singing in schools. 


Laturop, F. W. “The Victory Farm 
Volunteers and the Public Schools,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVIII 


(January, 1944), 55-58. 

Analyzes the problems of school officials 
and of farmers in the use of urban youth 
as farm workers. 


Locan, S. R. “Our School, a Com- 
munity in Embryo,” School Executive, 
LXIII (September, 1943), 19-22. 

A stimulating account of a program of 
school-business ventures developed among 
junior high school pupils of Winnetka, 
Illinois, to vitalize the curriculum and to 
solve school and community problems. 


“Meeting the Needs of Rural Youth,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXV (April, 1943), 
145-80. 

This issue contains a collection of articles 
describing youth programs which often be- 
come part of the extra-curriculum program 
of the rural school. Separate articles are 
presented by spokesmen for the American 
Legion, Kiwanis International, Rotary 
Clubs, Boy Scouts of America, 4-H clubs, 
National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
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bandry, Future Farmers of America, and 
other organizations. 


NasH, Jay B. “The Camping Tech- 
nique—an Aid to the War Effort,” 
Progressive Education, XX (April, 
1943), 174-76. 

The author argues that holiday, week-end, 
and summer work camps under school 
auspices offer “not only a solution but the 
only solution” to the problem of developing 
physical fitness in youth. 


PuHetps, SetH. “Making Farm Work 
an Educational Experience for City 
Boys,” School Review, LI (March, 
1943), 144-49. 

Describes the procedures developed by the 
author in the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago for training, placing, 
and supervising boys as farm laborers dur- 
ing the summer. 


PitTENGER, A. O. “School Camps: A 
Needed Post-war Development,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, XIV (May, 1943), 
215-18. 

The author believes that work camps are a 
necessary part of the physical-education 
program of schools. Makes suggestions 
regarding the facilities, administration, 
and activities of school camps. 


“The Recreation Year Book,” Recrea- 
tion, XXXVII (June, 1943), 115-75. 
Reports statistics on expenditures, facili- 
ties, personnel, and services of public 
recreation programs in 1,075 communities. 
Data were gathered from municipal au- 
thorities, private agencies, and park and 
school organizations for 1942. 


“The Schools Organize To Harvest the 
Crops,” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XVIII (April, 1943), 
201-49. 

The entire issue of the magazine is devoted 
to the problem of providing youth for farm 
labor. While the material was prepared as 
a handbook to guide the schools of Cali- 
fornia in organizing for the summer of 
1943, it should be helpful in other areas 
for the duration of the war or longer. 
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SHANNON, J. R. “Educational Ideals 
in Wartime,” School Activities, XIV 
(May, 1943), 323-24. 

Notes five stages in the development of 
extra-curriculum programs in the schools 
of the nation and urges that there shall 
not be retrogression during the war under 


the guise of a “return to the ‘fundamen- 
tals.’ ” 


SHIBLER, Herman L. “Dramatics, 
Radio, and Public Speaking,” Clearing 
House, XVIII (December, 1943), 213- 
16. 

A stimulating report from Highland Park, 
Michigan, of extensions of classroom train- 
ing in speaking and writing into such 
extra-curriculum activities as a speakers’ 
bureau and radio broadcasts. 


“Standards for Neighborhood Recrea- 
tion Areas,” Recreation, XXXVII 
(December, 1943), 491-94. 

A statement of recommendations for the 
guidance of school and city officials. 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M., and RosEN- 
BERRY, ETHEL. Practicing the Ways of 
Democracy through the Girls’ League. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. Pp. viii+102. 

A splendid general treatment of organiza- 
tions, named Girls’ Leagues, of all the girls 
in a high school. Underlying principles of 
organization and operation are proposed; 
leadership and finances are discussed; a 
wide range of projects are described; and 
chapters are devoted to federations of 
Girls’ Leagues and to evaluating the work 
of Girls’ Leagues. 


Together We Serve: Voluntary Agencies 
and the War Program. Prepared by O. 
A. Jones. United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Education and National De- 
fense Series, Pamphlet No. 24, 1942. 
Pp. vi+22. 

The relationship to be desired between the 
school and other agencies in community 
war programs is discussed. The suggestions 
regarding the role in community war pro- 
grams of pupil organizations and of school- 
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wide drives and projects should be of in- 
terest to those responsible for extra- 
curriculum activities. 


Training High-School Students for War- 
time Service to Children. United States 
Office of Education, School Children 
and the War Series, Leaflet No. 5, 
1943. Pp. iv+6o. 

Tells of the present need for volunteer 
service to children and suggests curriculum 
and extra-curriculum approaches to the 
training and organization of high-school 
pupils for this service. 


Van VLEET, Puytus. “Classified, 
Annotated List of Available Films on 
Riding, Horses, and Subjects Pertain- 
ing to Horses,” Research Quarterly of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
XIV (May, 1943), 194-98. 

A useful list for sponsors and officers of 
riding clubs. 


370. WuiTE, E. B. “Victory Corps,” Har- 


371. 


372. 


per’s Magazine, CLXXXVI (April, 
1943), 499-500. 

A criticism of the program of the High 
School Victory Corps. 


“Work Experience in the Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVII (January, 1943), 3-107. 

A series of articles treating classroom and 
non-classroom aspects of work experience. 


YaruamM, E. R. “Britain’s Camp 
Schools Project,” American School 
Board Journal, CVII (August, 1943), 
37-39- 

An enthusiastic report of the extensive 
camp-school programs which were develop- 
ing before the war in England, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hungary, and Poland. School 
camps are seen by the author as a major 
feature of English education after the war. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A DEFINITIVE YEARBOOK ON ADOLES- 
CENCE.—The reviewer proposes that, from 
now on, the secondary-school administrator 
who is employing a new teacher should follow 
a simple procedure. After checking to see 
that the applicant’s credentials are satisfac- 
tory, the employer should ask, “Have you 
read the National Society’s 1944 yearbook' 
on adolescence?” While reading this book 
will not make a good teacher, failure to read 
it will mark a person who is not alive to 
scientific research that is basic to the profes- 
sion which he seeks to practice. 

The yearbook is largely the work of 
Harold E. Jones and his associates in the 
University of California study of adoles- 
cence. Others who wrote chapters are Dr. 
W. W. Greulich, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Newton Edwards, Allison Davis, 
Caroline M. Tryon, and Stephen M. Corey, 
of the University of Chicago; Caroline 
Zachry, of the New York City public schools; 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, of the University of 
Wisconsin; and Lawrence K. Frank, of New 
York City. Commissioner Stoddard of the 
New York State Education Department 
wrote an evaluation. 

The yearbook is the first ample report 
of research conducted by the longitudinal 
study method. Previous publications from 
Harvard University, the University of Iowa, 
and the University of Chicago have given 
longitudinal data and have convinced people 
of the value of continued observations on the 
same boys and girls over a long period of 


* Adolescence. Forty-third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Chicago: Distributed by the Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1944. Pp. 
x+358. $3.00 (cloth), $2.25 (paper). 


time. Todd at Western Reserve and Jones 
and Stolz at California commenced longi- 
tudinal studies of adolescents in the early 
1930’s, and these studies form the basis for 
much of the present yearbook. Of the eleven 
chapters which make it their principal busi- 
ness to report data, six could not have been 
written, and nothing like them could have 
been written, without longitudinal data. 
One function of a yearbook is to collect 
significant data from a number of different 
and relatively inaccessible sources and to 
interpret these data for an educational 
audience. Examples of this function, super- 
latively well performed, are Greulich’s chap- 
ter on “Physical Changes in Adolescence,” 
the chapter by Jones and Conrad on “‘Mental 
Development in Adolescence,’ Caroline 
Tryon’s chapter on “The Adolescent Peer 
Culture,” and Harold D. Carter’s chapter on 
“The Development of Interest in Voca- 
tions.” In the next few years these chapters 
will be transferred into many textbooks. 
The field of human development is so 
youthful, as a scientific field, that its princi- 
pal conceptual tools are still in process of in- 
vention and refinement. Three of these major 
concepts are tried and found useful in this 
yearbook. The concept of developmental task 
is used by Mackenzie, Corey, Zachry, and 
Tryon in the chapters dealing with the edu- 
cational implications of the data. Mackenzie 
bases his chapter on the thesis that the func- 
tion of the school is to help youth accom- 
plish their developmental tasks. Caroline 
Tryon uses the concept of the adolescent 
peer culture, or society of age mates with 
their own purposes and folkways. As she 
says, if we examine the major developmental 
tasks which confront boys and girls in adoles- 
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cence, it becomes apparent that many of 
them can only be solved through the medi- 
um of the peer group. The chapter by Her- 
bert Stolz and Lois Meek Stolz develops the 
concept of the body as the symbol of the self. 
This chapter is a jewel of integration of sci- 
ence and insight. 

The yearbook calls attention to the influ- 
ence of the social environment on boys and 
girls, and it indicates clearly that our next 
advances in knowledge of adolescence will 
be made in this area. Allison Davis, in a 
highly suggestive chapter, describes the in- 
fluence of family social position on personal- 
ity development. Lawrence Frank shows 
how the child’s reactions to his family are 
fundamental determiners of his social and 
personal development in adolescence. New- 
ton Edwards widens the field of vision to the 
whole society and shows how technological 
advances have changed the lives and expec- 
tations of boys and girls and resulted in a 
redirection of secondary education. All these 
writers call for more scientific knowledge. 
Probably the next yearbook on adolescence 
will use social-class position or socio-eco- 
nomic status as a basic variable, just as 
velocity of growth and mental age are used 
in this volume. 

For use in graduate courses in adolescent 
behavior and development at the graduate 
level, this yearbook is a godsend. For in- 
service education of high-school teachers, 
it should be invaluable. 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


University of Chicago 


Pupit REcorRDS FROM AN ALL-FACULTY 
Point oF VieEw.—Wendell C. Allen’s recent 
monograph! presents a plan of action de- 
signed to enable schools to develop systems 
of pupil records which are both a practical 


* Wendell C. Allen, Cumulative Pupil Records: 
A Plan for Staff Study and Improvement of Cumu- 
lative Pupil Records in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. Pp. viiit+-70. $1.25. 


aid to teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors and a useful tool to research workers. A 
major purpose of the report is to suggest spe- 
cific criteria and procedures. These reflect 
the author’s basic contention that the truly 
functional record of pupil progress and de- 
velopment in any secondary school or school 
system is the product of the co-operative 
efforts of its entire staff. 

Cumulative Pupil Records: A Plan for 
Staff Study and Improvement of Cumulative 
Pupil Records in Secondary Schools consists 
of six short chapters, a bibliography of 
thirty-three pertinent titles, and a relatively 
long, illustrative appendix. The body of the 
monograph poses a number of pertinent 
questions and then provides answers, largely 
in outline form. The questions are: (1) How 
should a cumulative record aid every member 
of a school staff? (2) Why should a school 
staff study its record system? (3) What pro- 
cedures are suitable for staff study of cumu- 
lative pupil records? (4) What criteria should 
be employed for evaluating cumulative 
records and their use? (5) What are the 
desirable outcomes of staff study of pupil 
records? (6) What constitutes effective 
record keeping and use? 

The basic concept of this monograph is a 
good one. The relatively scanty treatment 
given to important issues may be justified by 
saying that the report is not intended to 
serve as a textbook, a scholarly treatise, or an 
exhaustive account. It does, as its author 
indicates in the Preface, present any number 
of definite criteria and procedures. It con- 
tains representative illustrations of accom- 
plishments at various schools. Both the sug- 
gestions and the references to accomplish- 
ments at other schools should be helpful to 
the principal or the superintendent who di- 
rects an all-faculty project on cumulative 
pupil records. The reviewer is disturbed, 
however, by the general tone of the mono- 
graph. Frequently, detailed procedures are 
dogmatically proposed, with little or no indi- 
cation of possible alternatives or of situa- 
tions in which the recommended procedures 
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may be impractical. References to symptoms 
are more evident than references to causes. 
In other words, Allen does not make it clear 
that a conscientious adherence to the proce- 
dures outlined by him will not always yield 
the anticipated results. 


GusTAV J. FROEHLICH 


University of Chicago 


INFORMATION FOR CONSUMERS.—Within 
the past ten years there has been in the 
secondary school increasing interest in what 
are called courses in consumer education, one 
evidence of which is the publication of a 
number of textbooks in this field. Ideas re- 
garding the appropriate content of such 
courses vary from the belief that only the 
purely economic aspects of consumption 
should be included to the idea that there 
should be provided detailed technical in- 
formation which might be helpful in the 
intelligent selection of commodities and 
services. A recent book deals with both 
aspects and with a wide variety of items. 

The subject matter of the book is divided 
into ten units, each unit being followed by 
suggested projects and activities and a list 
of sources of further information. The final 
unit is concerned with problems arising from 
the conditions of war, such as the importance 
of better nutrition from less food, the need 
for conservation of goods, the need to fight 
inflation, and the consumer movement in 
wartime. The first two units are more partic- 
ularly economic in character, as is indicated 
by the titles, “Understanding Your Place 
in the Economic World” and “Protecting 
Your Interests as a Consumer.” Brief but 
probably adequate consideration is given to 
such topics as standards of living, budgeting, 
advertising, and grade labeling, and rather 
extended discussions are given to types of 
consumer credit and to various agencies and 
organizations interested in the welfare of the 


t Edward William Heil, Consumer Training. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. xii+584. 
$2.72. 


consumer. The remaining units deal not only 
with the expected topics of food, clothing, 
and shelter but also with forms of recreation, 
kinds of investments, and medical and 
dental supplies and services. All in all, a 
surprisingly large quantity of material is 
covered. 

Although the selection and the organiza- 
tion of material vary, of necessity, with 
different units, the introduction to the unit 
on food will give an idea of the treatment as 
a whole. 


Getting the most for your money does not 
necessarily mean getting the greatest quantity of 
food for the price, for quality is important. An 
intelligent buyer considers all three of the factors 
important in the purchase of any commodity, 
price, quantity, and quality. Of the three, how- 
ever, quality is the least easily judged. The bases 
for recognizing quality vary with different foods 
and even within the same food group. Unless you 
know what factors represent good quality and 
how to test for them, it is often impossible to 
select the quality of food you want. For this 
reason you should familiarize yourself with certain 
general guides for determining quality in food- 
buying and with the specific quality factors by 
which to judge the more important products 
[p. 130]. 


Since the emphasis throughout much of 
the book is on information about various 
kinds of “quality factors,” judgment re- 
garding the adequacy or the accuracy of 
treatment would need to be withheld unless 
one were pretty well acquainted with the 
subject. In the unit on clothing—to take 
the one field in which the reviewer feels 
competent to pass judgment—there are 
many statements to which exception could 
be taken. According to standard technical 
publications on textiles, for example, it would 
be incorrect to imply that worsteds are made 
only from wool of the Cotswold, Leicester, 
and Lincoln breeds of sheep, that noils are 
recovered from cuttings of worsted fabric, 
that cotton fabrics are less easily dyed than 
linen, that the metallic weighting in silk 
comes out in laundering and dry cleaning, or 
that all spun-rayon fabrics are fluffy in 
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appearance. There might, too, be con- 
siderable discussion as to which facts would 
be most useful in detecting quality factors in 
fabrics. 

The book will undoubtedly have wide 
acceptance because it is clearly organized, is 
interesting to read, and covers so many of 
the topics which have been considered as 
belonging to consumer education. For the 
reason that teachers of consumer education 
must lack detailed information in so many 
diverse fields, books which bring all the 
needed materials together are most welcome. 


LILLIAN STEVENSON 
University of Chicago 


PERSONAL TRAINING FOR DEMOCRATIC 
Cit1zeNsHip.—A new word is needed that 
would have the meaning of the term “‘propa- 
ganda”’ without the ugly connotations of 
that word; for we are coming to the belief 
that, if democracy is a good way of life, then 
we must convince our youth that it is good. 
Perhaps the pressure of opposing political 
philosophies is driving us to this belief, but 
at any rate we can no longer be satisfied to 
describe various philosophies of government 
in impersonal terms and leave the immature 


~ pupil to choose the democratic way of his 


own free will. Rather, we must show pupils 
the vision and dignity of the “democratic 
dream,” and we can do so without using the 
half-truths and the repressive techniques of 
a Goebbels. 

Courses in elementary civics and citizen- 
ship, for eighth- and ninth-grade pupils, have 
greatly changed since the time when they 
were simplified outlines of our Constitution 
and government. Recent course outlines 
have discarded all subject-matter lines and 
have included whatever topics the authors 
deemed necessary to make young people into 
good citizens. Such a textbook is the one 
under review." It is a book devoted to one 


* Horace G. Hix, Warren T. Kingsbury, and 
Truman G. Reed, Towards a Better World. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xii+ 


500. 


purpose: the teaching of democracy as a 
way of life. Democracy is far more than a 
political concept, and the authors explore 
the whole field of the social studies for the 
materials that will have the deepest appeal 
to pupils. The central thesis is stated and re- 
stated in almost every chapter, but most 
concisely in the Foreword: 


The idea is this: That man from the very be- 
ginning has been seeking to establish an environ- 
ment in which he may have security, enjoy the 
abundance which the earth provides, find the ap- 
proval of his fellow-men, and gratify his senses. 
That efforts to satisfy these four basic desires 
have led him to develop the democratic way of 
living as best suited to the realization of these 
desires. That democracy, as we know it today, 
has evolved through the contributions of many 
ages, races, religions, and nations. That democ- 
racy, though not perfect, is the best way of life 
that man has yet been able to develop. That we 
as citizens have a sacred obligation now to do all 
that we can to preserve the progress of the past 
and to contribute towards building the better 
world of the future [p. v]. 


In adhering to their purpose, the authors 
have ignored traditional subject lines. The 
meticulous student of governmental proc- 
esses may disapprove of the way in which 
they hurry through a general description of 
our federal government and then put into 
one question at chapter-end a list of eighty 
technical terms to be looked up by the pupil. 
The answer is that this publication is not a 
textbook on government. Nor will the care- 
ful historian be satisfied with some of the 
narrative. For example, one brief page de- 
scribing social unrest under slavery is cli- 
maxed by the loose statement: “One event 
led to another until the North and South 
found themselves fighting a great Civil War’ 
(p. 53). Fewer than fifteen pages sketch the 
growth of democracy from the Declaration 
of Independence to World War II. The his- 
torical sections of the book are not well 
done, but, again, this is not a textbook of 
history. 

Neither is this a textbook on economics, 
yet the chapter called ‘““The World’s Goods 
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Are Man’s” alludes to all the basic economic 
problems of choosing a vocation, getting an 
income, improving home conditions, and con- 
serving our natural resources. It is not a 
textbook in social psychology, but a chapter 
on “Stumbling Blocks to Critical Thinking” 
contains a good summary of the studies car- 
ried out by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. It is not a book on politics, but 
the chapter on “Attitudes in Democracy” 
is an illuminating study of the various shades 
of political opinion—left to right, or radical 
to reactionary—and is a treatment done in 
language certain to be appealing to an intel- 
ligent high-school pupil. It is not a textbook 
in sociology, yet the basic problems of educa- 
tion, crime, unemployment, social security, 
safety, and health are all considered. It is 
not a study in aesthetics, but the concluding 
chapter, called ‘The World Beautiful,” looks 


upon the sensory experiences of man and 
finds them good: the enjoyment of sports, 
movies, radio, drama, art, architecture, 
music, and literature should bring one to the 
conclusion that “Living Is Fun.” 

What, then, is this book? It is, simply and 
directly, a textbook on democracy as a way 
of life. The resources of all the social studies 
have been brought together in an essential 
unity. It is not basically a controversial 
book, but all the great controversial issues of 
our day run through the questions at the 
ends of chapters. It is a book of hints, of 
stimulation, of many questions and few an- 
swers—a worthy attempt to broaden the 
base of the civics course and to make it more 
meaningful in the lives of adolescents. 

FRANK S, ALBRIGHT 
Froebel School 
Gary, Indiana 
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Graphic Mathematics. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1943. Pp. 112. $0.88. 

Easy Arithmetical Short Cuts. Pelham, New 
York: Joseph C. Brown, 1943. Pp. 24. 
$0.25. 

Easy Tricks with Numbers: A Collection of 
More Than 100 Fascinating Number 
Tricks and Other Interesting Recreations. 
Pelham, New York: Joseph C. Brown, 
1943. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

Pace, Dorotuy C. Secrets of Word Build- 
ing: Study Guide, pp. 40, $0.25; Teacher’s 
Manual, pp. 36, $0.25. Chicago: Bureau 
of Child Study, Chicago Public Schools, 
1944. 

PAULSON, BLANCHE. The Magic of the Mind. 
Self-Appraisal and Careers Pamphlet No. 
4. Chicago: Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago, 1943. Pp. 40. $0.25. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


The Canadian Council for Educational Re- 
search, 1939-43. Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada: Canadian Council for Educa- 
tional Research (M. E. LaZerte, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, chairman and secretary), 
1944. Pp. 80. 

Evans, Eva Knox. So You’re Going To 
Teach. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund 
(4901 Ellis Avenue), 1943. Pp. 52. $0.25. 

Fox, Wirt1am H. An Analytical Study of 
January-February (1943) Entering Fresh- 
men at Indiana University. Bulletin of the 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. XX, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Co-operative Research and 
Field Service, Indiana University, 1944. 
Pp. 50. $0.50. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction: Six Hun- 
dred and Thirty Titles, 1823 to 10944. 
Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Public 
Library, 1944. Pp. 40. $0.40. 

A Goodly Heritage. Booklist, Vol. XL, No. 
6, Part II. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1943. Pp. 124-38. $0.25. 

LinpstroM, Davp E. Conducting Group Dis- 
cussion. Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State 
Library, 1943. Pp. 16. 

McNutt, Lia. Counselling Program, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, El Paso Public 
Schools, El Paso, Texas. El Paso Schools 
Standard, Vol. XXI, No. 2. El Paso, 
Texas: El Paso Public Schools, 1944. Pp. 
40. 

Regents Plan for Postwar Education in the 
State of New York. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York, 
1944. Pp. 64. 

“Report on School Salaries in Kansas for the 
Year 1943-1944.” Lawrence, Kansas: 
School of Education, University of 
Kansas. Pp. 10 (mimeographed). 

Thirty-eighth Annual Report, 1942-43, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
(522 Fifth Avenue), 1943. Pp. 176. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 

Pamphlet No. 95, 1944—Teaching as a 
Profession by Benjamin W. Frazier. 
Pp. 34. $0.10. 

Vocational Division, Misc. 3087, 1943— 
“Library Notes: An Annotated List 
of Recent Publications on Vocational 
Education in Wartime” prepared by 
Helen Ellis Wheeler. Pp. 6 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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